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Preface 

This training manuai^ls jne parjt In a set of Instructional 
materials developed to facilitate the efforts of Georgia edu- 
cators In the planning and implementation of comprehensive career 
guidance programs. The manual Is similar In format to other 
materials In the series. The materials are designed for use 
with small groups of counselors, teachers and career development 
specialists who are Interested In'-lmprovlng thefr career guidance 

* ' . _ " * * 

competencies. Each unlt^^f training materials Is based upion a 
particular aspect of a comprehensive career guidance system. 
Through this systematic approach the need for specific staff 
developJnent program materials and activities can be detfhnlned 
and documented. \ 

Related materials produced by the Georgia Career Guidance 
Project Include, audio cassette recordtfi^s', transparencies, a 
sound/slide series, a needs assessment Instrument, charts, and 
various other suppoi]^' materials. 

. ^TAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP MATERlAtS 

CAREER GUIDANCE TEAMS ^ ; . 

' ' GRADES 7-12 * 



the goAls of any one area can best be understood 1n the context, 
of the complete list- of goaK Identified In the comprehensive needs' . 
assessment stu4y. The focus of this training manual Is bnythe 
development Qf staff competencies In the area of Re1at1ng4l1th Signifi- 
cant^ Others (note enclosed box). ^ 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT PACKAGE 



This training manual on^^ "Relating to Significant OtRers" 
^ eveloped for use ais support material for a staff which 
t(lentiried th1> process -outcome ar^a as a priority pe^^d. The 
manual and accompanying materials were written to assist local 
career guidance teams In thelr^ efforts to improve the quality ^ 
and quantity of their programs. A basic asisumpti on. underlying 
* the development of these njaterlals Is that all of us benefit 
from periodic reneWal : t ^ 

The content of ^h1s manual 1s presented In bo^ dtdactlp^ 
and experiential modes to encourage maximum Involvement of par- 
ticlpants. Small group experlej^s are a part of the special 
attention given to'the deverlopment of^ competencies for a team 
approach to Iroplementatfon of career guidance prograifis. 
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PURPpSIf OF THIS GUIDANCE PACKAGE . ^ 

\ , :. ; . ; - 

The geaVof th^package 1s to provide career guidance t6anf members 
^wlth competettc1es/^f or helping studenits^ Ifliprove relationships with sig- 
nificant others/ particularly parents, teachers and peers. In/order to * ^ 
achieve this goal career guidance team membprs will fieed:. (a/ to become 
aware Qf their own attitudes, to acqjilre relevant knowledge, ind to 
diev^lop skills that w.111 enable their educational system to Implement ^ 
Curriculum based careej^gul dance programs; (b) to provide for Individual 
student dlvel^^ment;. (c)' tie be respons*1ve to on-call needs of staff, ; . 

parents and students; a^nd to promote Institutional change that 
fosters jnterpersonal^elatlonshlps. ^ 

Thls^ackage^can.be used In a variety of j»«(ys. The most effective 

\format would probably be a week-long sumrfier workshop. It could, also be 

. , ' • - ^ 

divided Into a serles'oT one-day sessions, but should not be ui^ed with ^ 

less than half-day "time blocks. . - * v^) > ^- ^ 



less than half-day time blocks. / - * 

^ Workshop leaders Should f?i|J 11 arize- themselves With principles of 
Individual or Adlerlan Psychology before teaching this module^ Basic 



fam111ar1/ty may be/acqui red by ^reading from the sfcggested.references^, 
particularly Children the Challenge , Malntalnlrwi Canity In the Class- 



room or Psychology Irv t|ie Classroom , all by Rudolph prelkurs, 



vii (-^ 
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GUIDANCE PAbicAGE GOALS: RELATING WITH SIGNIFICANT 0THe6 



V ■ • . ■ 

To d«vel6p an att1 tude- that will footer eauaHty among parents, educators, 
,/ and students. / : ,. 

■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■. " '.- 

'Ta develop attitudes and skills that will allow parents, educator^, and 
students to share the rpspottlslblllty of facilitating and reifjedlatlrwj 
Interpersonal relationships. ; . . ^ ' 
• # 

To develop an understanding of hbw assumptions related to goal-directed 
behavior ma\y-|^e used to explain ^^e. purposes of txehavlbr. ^ 

' . ./ ^ • ; - . . , 

To develop skills In correcting ml sl^ehavlors .and promoting social Interest. 

To develop an understanding of critical factors that affect parent-child 

. relationships, : . . N 

To develop skills In translating principles of effective parenting through-/ 

various means, e.g. ..parent consul tati on cand parent study groups. . /' 
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Introduction ^ 



Ue live In «'wor*1d that has mearjlng for us as Individuals prijpiarlly 

■•.■,„ _ / ' ,^ ■ 

In, terms of ojinMPeifttlonshlp with significant others. For the very younj] 
child, parents are the primary significant others. Teachj^^ecome; ,t• 
^1gn1f1cant* oAer as the chlld^ enters school, arid/as th^ c^l Id matures or 

' . " <• ' ■ . •' 

develDps 'SOdal awareness; peers of the same- or^pposlt^ sex bicqine 

significant. While jiome and scltodl. acknowledge the tmpQrtancelof. Inter- 
personal rel atl WIS with :.s1gn1f leant o^rs (IPRSO), the acquisition of 
skills needed for such i^^fatloHMias remained a part^of th^ Implicit 
curriculum. Teache.rs, and guidance workers seldom specify |«/ha,t they mean / 
yby T^O and fewer stilj use plannied activities to fosterr student 
dtfvelc|pment In th.1s area. Yet wjien questioned, students Indicate .that 
IPRSO Is an area of specific concern and one In which .^hey would like* 
assistance from" the scifiool. The Importance of IPRS^ fn the work setting 
'^1s. well dbcumented, for~the- "Inabnity to get- along with oth^s'! Is a 

. A • _ ■ . -) . ./ ^• . 

frequent conment on the ^personnel record of dismissed employfips. Data 
from the mental health^scene and the family se'ftlng Indicate the, fi^nda- 
(pental na^blc? of I PRsb In ^social concerns. .This instructional pykage 
, will pr^^e career guidance team Tiiembers With knowledge and skills to' 

Implement activities that" v^Hl aid 1n making IPRSO a part of the 
'explicit curriculum. Because of this, coo^prehenslve guidance processes 
are Included to help Improve relationships tn the family, school and 
peer groups. [ , - v 



. ^The foVWlng content sectlon^ay W^sred as a-liandout before the 
workshop, as"*a •ml hi introductory lectgre^r as a combination of both. 
Handodts 'that are nbt part of exercises or activities way or nuay not 
be used as mInl-Tectures, reading matter, or resource material for 
partlClp'ants' future use. The use of such.jiandouts Is left to the 
dlscrijtlon of the leader and needs of the" group. 



II. PJMENSIONS OF POSITIVE INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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LIVING AS AN EQUAL 



Mutual respect 1s the basic condition essential to the improve- 
mnt of Interpersonal relations, and requires a belief 1n the equality 
of participants In the relationship. Fights among neighbors, wars 
among f nations, divorce and other damaged relationships grow out of In- 
equality In Interpersonal relations. Inequalities occur when Indlvl- . 
duals place themselves In a position of physical, financial. Intel- 
lectual or moral superiority over other persons. Teachers, counselors, 
and school administrators often place themselves. In positions of , 
Judgement over students becaiise they Interpret the public charge to ; 
educate as meaning that the educator Is responsible f.or the child and, 
therefore, superior. In a democratic society positions of superlorlty- 



Inferiority such as master and servant neecl to be replaced by a 
valuing of the unique contribution of each party in the relationship. 

However, we are usually not educated to behave and think as an 
equal. We have, not been taught by our parents, our schools and other 
members of society how to live as an equal. Furthermore, we are not 
currently teaching our children and other people's children how to 
live as equals. Every Individual at some time or other experiences 
fe€flings of inferiority; and each of us often responds to these 
feelings by striving to overcompensate. The fear of being inferior 
goads us to establish syperiority over others. We feel that the wc^y 
to gain respect from others is to demonstrate our uniqueness, our 
power, and our strength. And, we think that we will not gain 



Idutual 

reapeot 

ia 

eeaential 



Education 
for 

superiority 
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respect or be appreciated unless we. can represent something noteworthy^ 
so we do not expose our weaknesses, fearing others will think less of 
us. When we feel that w^ are less than what we should be» we becoine 
guarded or aloof to Insure that others will not gain this knowledge. 
We strive to be nurrfcer one, to be perfect and successful. We accumulate 
blue ribbons and often force ourselves to specialize. We join elite 
clubs* or Identify with power groups. Thus, superiority allows us to 
achieve "equality." 

Inferiority-Superiority Perception 
Society, Power Strt^ggles 

fjlany broad social Issues facing our society today can be Inter- 
preted, In terms of the equality dITemma (Drelkurs, 1971). To achieve 
^quality, those who feel Inferior or put down form grteQps to get 
their fair share. Including respect, from the establishment. Indi- 
viduals organize In order to acquire power. In moving through 
organization to a power position , ^tjiey are able to achieve "equality" 
with those who were formerly In a superior position. Four major 
conflicts in our society illustrate this struggle: 
1. Labor vs. Management 

Paternalistic management, which once built company houses and 
gave Christmas bonuses to those employees Jn a lesser and 
dependent position, is now fighting t^ maintain control over its 



own destiny. Unions, which formerly were valued by ifiany, are now 
depicted as tyrants who close factories and cause an, Inflationary 
econony. Labor's use of strikes and other techniques of power 
' aqhieved respect but also forced management to react by defending 
, Itself. Each year the power struggles become grea>r. 



r 






■V. 



Black vs. White (Hatlve American vs. Caucasian c6uld be- substituted) 
The suffering and fear endured by black slaves, and later by black 
citizens, frequently are re-directed by bljacks toward whites. In 
some Instances retribution Is demanded, sjlack power and black 
pride have come to synibollze the "€|qu,al1ty[' In which blacks can 
establish and create super1or*s1tua±1ons ti achieve respect. As 
a resiilt, some whites .band together \ut of Ifear and react to the 



superior power position assumed byT^these bljacks, 



r 
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Youth vs. Adult 

Parc^nts frequently talk about raising children as If those children 
ar^vegetables. Some teachers teach second graders or sophomore^ 
as If they are objects. Youth, however, commands respect. They 
point out that the adult world Is not perfect, that adults do not^ 
have the answers , and that adults are hypocrites because they do 
hot behave as they speak. Youth often withdraws, organizes Into 
power groups, and Identifies with rebell^ilous groups who are 
struggling against the establishment. The establishment Is per- 
celved by them as paternallstfc and controlling. 




4.^ Woman vs. Man 

Men have been characterized through the ages as the k1n^ orTulers 
of theljr dom^iln 1n which they enjoy all 6f JLhe accompanying prlvl-^ 
leges and Responsibilities of the stronger sex. Women formerly 
achieved Identity through sexual-based femininity, child-bearing 
^ obl1s#t1pn^,^apd home as well as f^Jly responsibilities, but now 
^ these older means are being valued^^l^ess by our society. Satis- 
factlons'gained frx)m previous relationships are reluctantly 
sacrificed by both sexes, whi let some women's liberation grqups use 
power tactics (similar to those used by other oppressed^ groups) tD 
compensate for previously perceived Inferiority- 
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You may waint to Wr^e the following brief outline on the 
^ / ^ ♦ ■ . • 

board for clarification of the concepts discussed In this section 

of the package. Call the participants' attention to the drawings 

on the, precedl ng pages which depict these 08Wer struggles* 



SOCIAL POWER. STRUGGLES 



LABOR vs. MANAGEMENT 



BLA WHITE 



YOUTH vs. ADULT 



WOMAN vs. MAN 
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The transition from afn Inferior position bV labor, blacks, youth 
and women Is difficult because a dependent role hai^certaln ad\(|intages^. 
If one does pot have the ability or resources to compete or risk, 
assuming responsibility Is more threaterting and undesirable than 
succumbing but having someone take care^of.you. In some InstaTV^s, ^ 
gro^ who are In an Inferior position may wish to cormiand a superior 
position without giving up some of the advantages of dependency. For 
example, labor unions mc^ want salary guarantees wlj^out rtsk; Bracks 
mi^ want eqgal work opportunities d)i|^ yet maintain welfare support; 
youth may want to be heard and consul ted^ut leave work to the adults; 
women may want Intellectual and eVpnomIc eqi^llty but not accept 
physical and social responslbjlltles. ^Those In es^bllshed positions 
^believe that such stances are unfair arid form reactionary groups to 
protect their In teres t.^^ach position demands that the other deliver ' 
first, and each position^ cremands that the other , deliver first, and 
each position* thereby tries to maintain a morally superior position. 
This "show me first" phenemonon further intensifies the power 

■ - / ■ ■ 

struggle. 



Family. Conmuni cation 



The dally comf|un1 cation In family settings Is the primary educa- 
tional medium for superiority-Inferiority power sTtruggles. The inter- 



actions between jpar^ts and children often carry ih^ny subtle messages 



1 



2Z 



.that repnesent the valuiss fostered by our striving' to become or appear 
V to be^ superior. The resulting power struggle between |(a rents and 



chi^ldreo resembles the^ Social equality/struggles In other social 
settings. ^ ^ 'I 

Examine a typical parent-fchlia'^^alogue at the dinner; table. 
You, may have partlqlpate^-ln such a conversation yourself recently, 
The parent initiates ^^^liscussion with ^he commop question, "Hliw 
did you do ill school today?*' The child answers,. "OK." The parent 
follows up with Questions about specific areis^v^/ The childgtves brief J 
positive, but defensive answers-. The parent- is. frustrated and tf|^ 
chj/ld Is uncomfortable. Why are* paYerit-child conversatiotis usually^ 
carried on in this fashion? Because^ behind that simple. Initial, 
fparenta] , question 'may bi^hidden messages that represent parents' 
jalued superior position. J| 

concerned about you living up to my expectations." % 
--"I must check on you. I do not have faith In you." 
--"I must control your behavior or.it w^ll'not fc^e good enough." 
— "I ihave the right to ask^ you without disclosing why.\" 
-»-"! have no obligation to "disclose Anything about rnysA^lf or t 

problerns.:' W 
--"I think ypur discussion capabilities are Timited to school work-- P 
not world events or conmunity protjlems whicl\lnterest*me. " 



\ 
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—"I am strong ^ri^ 1n. control , so tell yo^ur problems and I. vfHT t^H 
you Jiow to solve them." , ^ - i 

wW<1^;1;e1^ you howyc^xan be^)etter.^| ' * i>' 

The child soon learns to give guarded or expected replies to' 5 

maintain his/her position and get the parent of his/her back. OfT 

' ' - ' A, ' V ' ' ' ' ^ \ - 

c-Durse, If the chlTd washes to elicit the parent's aid in the child's ^ 

own superiority struggle, she/he ^^^"'"'^ drops tilnts atput unfair 

situations and impossible problems In $chooV. , 

"Superiority Tactics * \ 

, As we go through 1 Ife we learn communication gamesr^that carry ^ 
messages about our ?|tatus or desire Vor status. As depicted by Berne 
In Games People Play (1964), people play superiority games tj/a^ a^e 
appropr:1ate for the setting. Sometimes we are In a superior position 
and sometimes we arislln an inferior posttipn. ^*all iare capable of 
playing both positions. The nx)st obvious exampl^is.^the one-up game-- 
\"If you think that's something, wait till you hear what I dld."^ 
The put-down or §our grapes method Is another common approach. In our 
discussion of supe^tority this ai^roach is saying ,'^"See, they are not/ 
better than me. " Some one-uf? tactics , howqver, are much more subtle. 
For example, it.is l;^mmon for us all to feel that we must say some- 
thing interesting or Impressive to e^tablish'^urselves with someone we 
have just '^net. "My neighbor asked me how I was able to get^o many 



'things 4jone and I ttfld^hlm 1t wa^ matter ^f^elf defense," l^n' 
d^^sence we ^re sayfng, 'let [ne t611 you whatll can>'do and what I have 
to overcome.'* Only then do /we believe^ that someone will be Interested 



In us; ■ , : 

' • • , * "* . ^ • ■ ' 

Displaying an Image of strength Is ^Tewe^Tas a way to g^n^ 
respect. For years, oui; striving •for th^ Image of strength ha,^ been 
represented by the l^dollzlng of the^ "play^g it cool" hero. Sori|^ne, 
whj^ can do things without really trying represents someone we would 
like toJbe. Movie hero, James Bond^, formerly represented this Idol 
for many men. He was "Strong,, exciting^ and-well -dressed. He fought 
and loved with great success. He drove new cars and was admired by 

.1 % ^ w , • - 



hi s\ col leagues. Joday vie have arjti-hero mov1es--heroes who neverthe-^^^ 

^less have the. same cool, effortless strength we idolize. Ihj stars 

of the movfe and it series MvA.S.h! cavort around in a rebellious, 

an.tl -establishment manner and are sti^l able to perform major surgery, 

wtti wars, and be sensitive to the needk of mankind. This Is the 
i ^ ' /^^^^ * 

„ contemt^ary w^ to be cool , string and superior. 

) Teachers and parents usually represent establishment- type 

superiority. This, position Is maintained by some common strategies. . 

The term maturity Is often used to place /the adult in a one-up position. 

.1 Messages like, '"^You* could understand if you had It," and "You will 

understand when you get 1t^-" are frequently sent. ^ Students have often 

heard the following: . "Students must be |((ade aware that change comes 

slowly." / . 

/ > ' 12 . ■ 



\ . . ^ ■ * 

\ - Another stmllar game position features hdfrd'wo^nKe;{perience and 
uhlque 'experiential knowledge. "Here Is something )^ou don^t realize./' 
^■i. The ifiejssage points '6lit the fact that such knowledge wasi_earned afti^r^ a 

• ' . -r^ ' ^ y - • - ' : : / 

/long s4;ruggle .and,' therefoigg, 1t must be worthwh-lle. If It Is notv\ 
' "thea'the 'earner has- been stuped and not worth very much. . E^ibl 1 Shelf \ 
self respect cannot afford toVleal with this possibility. ' According, to 
this position seniority automatical^ brings knowledge. The magpie of 
time and experience is assumed to be the equalizer. 

Out-^roup attempts at superiority of ten^ grow out of moral 
.. superiority positions. Jbe oui:-group typically puts down the establlsh- 
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ment as Imperfect and worthless. The out-group suggests something new, 
not experienced by the establishment, becaus6 "You haven't been there 
so how do you know?" Adojescents tell adults that adults have for- 
gotten how it was and that things are different now. Blacks have an 
unusual experience--qppressed, suffered, joined together--they have 
"soul." Something mysterious, unusual, or special is created to make 
a person or group superior. You cannot feel ^'it" because you are not 
capable of bein^ there and,' therefore, you cannot understand or 
appreciate "it." To prove this point special language, music, 

clothing, or other badges or symbols of uniqueness are used, 

ii 

Similarly, a morally superior' position nrjay be assumed regarding some 
aspect of life in which the. establishment has failed. Poverty 
struggles and pollution concerns have been social issues in this out- 
group ^tance, 



J 
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Outgroup 
Superior-^ 
ity 



tile ban observe curip^t dialogues thaV represent establishment 
. vtrsus' out-group struggles for superior one-up posltlonst. Note the 
tattles iised in the folloMing dialogue between a teenager and a parent: 
» Parent <- Drugs are' bad« People who use them get Into trouble. 
Teen ^ How do you kngi^^A lot pf,.k1ds who take drugs are not bad. 
Parent - You don't realize nbwyour life could, be affected. 
Teen -^t's not arly^^orse than drinking. 
Parent,- Does that 'justify It? 
Teen -''Everyone's got their cop out. 

{<e cin hear the parents use of maturity and experience to talk 
iown to the teenager. The teenager countered with something jthe^ 
pt^rent did not know— some teenagers have^used drugs and are not bad 
pedble bebause ofs^— arid thereby attacks the unilateral and iin- 
equlirocal statements. No respect for one another's feelings exists 
because each attempts to deal -from power. 

The following Is a dialogue from a campus situation. The setting 
Is a confrontation between a student activist and a student personnel 
porker. 

Student Activist - Hey you~ypu'*re a Doctor Somebody aren't you? 
^ Personnel Worker - Yes, I have one kind of a. doctor's degree. 
Student Activist - Then why don't you malce courses relevant? 
I^ersonnel Worker - What do you mean— "relevant?" 
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student Activist -- Turkey, you've got a doctor's degree and you 

, don't know what's relevant? 
Personnel Worker - I would^OIke to understand--g1ve me an exainple^ 
Student Activist - No use rappin' with you If yc^ donVt know 

where It'sat^^^ 

The student personnel worker prefers to discuss specific concepts 
since be Is confident thdTt a rational approach w111 lead the student 

to understand his own inadequacy or misunderstanding (lack of 

• . ^ ■ ■ ■ 

experience and maturity). The activist uses a special language and a 
"see >;ou don't know everything even If you have an establishment 
doctor's degree" putdown. In reality, the courses pro&ably are not 
relevant I but a1so« there probably 1s a justifiable reason for the 
present coarse offerings. ^ 

Living as an Equal 

Being equal does not mean being average; it does not pu11 an 

*• . ' 

individual down. To live as an equal does not require a person to have 

■ ' ' ^ -• ■ 

equal abilities, skf11s, or even equal opportunities. Unfortunately,, 
to stme people the concept of living as an equal implies that a 
person must be bland and conforming or even weak or sol't. This is not 
the- case and, in fact, 'quite the opposite image might be considered. 
The person who operates from a basis of equality is more^fkely to be 
described as confident, strong, and able to live 1n a competitive 
society. ^ y ' 

. * " 23 



How.woul^ I behAve If I felt equal? Here ts a composite picture 
oif in Itieallztd self: 



I am able to as sum responsibilities. I am not a stereotyped 
person. My basic essence Is the consldi^ration for the rights 
and Interests of others while standing up for iny own rights. 
To be considerate of others' rights and Interests, I must be 
sensitive to -others. The behavior that demonstrates this 
characteristic Is the ability to respect others' opinions and 
take time ^to look at things' from their point of v1e#; "I can 
understand how you feel like that." I .listen to others* 
restate and clarify the other person 'i concerns In niy own 
words. I am able to share n\y own feelings because I have 
faith In the willingness of others to understand n\y Ideas. 
Furthermore, I am able to examine iny own uneasiness and ask 
for help In explaining It. I am willing to offer assistance 
to others as they try to understand their feelings. I let 
others know how' they affect me. At the same time I am able 
to 'stand up for n|y rights. I mind own business and do not 
worry about controlling others. I speak for n\y$e1f and do not 
hide behind a group spokesman. I do not feel the need to be 
undsual, special or superior to be appreciated and, therefore, 
do not over control niy> behavior for fear of exposing Inade- 
quacies. As a result, I tend^to be spontaneous and get Into 
action.' I state what I believe will work and specifically 
do those things for which i have accepted responsibility. Vly 
manner of expression 1s one of firmness and kindness. 



Equality Guidelines 

' Mutual respect 1^ basic to developing fieellngs of' human worth 
and dignity. Mutual tespect In the classroom Is more than seeing a 
person of value as a resource to be developed/ Students In the 
classroom-^re Individuals. They arie not the same, but are Individual- 
istic with differing talents, differing behavior, different wills. 



Many of their behaviors may be unacceptable or aven deplorable but the 
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person 1s valuable, even 1f .the behavior Is not. The following 
suggestions allOM a posture of mutual respect to be demonstrated and 
foster fedprocal equal ness- type behavior In others. 

1. Disclosure of feelings acknowledges thoughts of Inadequacy and 
concern but also promotes a faith In overcoming problems. Dis- 
closure of feelings should not be confused with complaining. The 
problem solving process Is shared. Ih addition, a concern for 
others may be expressejd without ari attempt to control their be- . 
fliivlorv Be Interpreting others' feelings Into one's own terms 
dempnstrates understanding. Making observations and statements , 
about relationships without fear of losing mutual respect demon- 
strates strength and faith In one another. This disclosing pro- 
cess provides an opportunt^ for the projection of some unspoken 
connotations : 

~"I have faith that you will understand." 

—"You w111 appreciate my uniqueness and I do not have to flaunt 
It before yoy. " 

■ * ft . • 

—"Your comments mean somethtng to me." 

—"I need and appreciate your support." 

/^"You also can disclose things to me." 

2. / Commitment of time and effort Implies worthwhlleness, A willing- 
ness to take away time and effort from some other pleasurable or 

desirable activities demonstrates caring and respect. Faith In 

'.30 ■ • 



future contacts and relationships can be expected to. grow fron this 
comijltinent because It provides something In coianor\ from which 
future Interactions can develop. This willingness to Invest also 
relieves the pressure for Instant success and expresses faith In 
a satisfactory manner .of deallnjg with one another. A college 
student captured the Importance of this aspect 1-n the negative 
sense when he said, "My advisor makes me feel as If I am Intruding 
on his time." 

Exploration and risking together develops a sense of belonging 

9 

that comes from struggling, together. Putting yourself on the line 
for someone Indicates that you think he/she Is worthy of your 
Interest and Involvement. Talk is cheap, doing Is difficult. 
Risking failure could endanger the self worth of either party. If 
muliual respect were not present. Conversely, staying aloof or 
feeling guilty keeps one In a non-doing but superior position. 
The exploring together exposes humanness (Imperfections) and 
Integrities (streng^) which allow for non-threatening Involvement 
In future situations. An accomplishment reached, together provides 
evidence of strength and justification for further involvement. In 
a given situation thinking in terms of "we" rather than "her" or 
"ma" will develop. 

Faith In the benefits of social Interest allows us to recognize the 
uniqueness of an Individual and encourages an Interactive 
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spontaneity- that models honesty and|fa1th. "What 1s there about 
t^ls Individual that I find intere<jMng7 Here Is an Interesting 
parson with whom I xan -loteract 1n|many ways." Reacting from a X 
"what's Interesting to me"-^partu're ^e.sults In a nV^ural , honest, 
non-controlled reaction. ^^Tth Irt the assumption that every human, 
being 1s Interesting 1n his/her o^n f«$h1on allows this to be a 
provocative way to enter relationships. Becker (1963 » >• 246) 
Insightfully captures the ultimate expression of this quality: 
"The lover thrives on the unique; qualities , of his objectji parti- 
cularities found howhere else In the world." Equalness 1s 

* * ■ V ■ ■ _ 

established by the recognition ithat 6ne party appreciates ttie other 
party with proof of this deimonstrated by the spontaneity of 

.^reactions to the 1nd1v1du1's unique attributes. Reciprocal . 

* 

reactions are based on thd coming together In a un1que» personal 

relationship. G1bbKl970» p. 52) Illustrated this process as he 

described his discovery of a trusting rel,,at1onsh1p with his son. 

Randy: < 

From this experience In playing with Randy, I learned 
again that when 'I play the role of father out^ of a sense 
of duty and obligation that this Is a lousy ^h1ng for me 
and a lousy thing for my child. A role relationship ot 
a duty relationship Is essential ly hostile and counter 
growth.' I still play foles with Randy, but I am a 
little more aware. of It each time and I do it less and ' 
less. I am learning to say 'I don't want to pla^,' when 
I am busy or want to do other things. Even better, I 
am beginning to try to work out with him things that we 
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both like to do. When we find something that we both 
11ke,4tih4ch we often do. It Is tremendous, when I jam 
afraid or anxious I often revert to role. When I am' 
completely trusting, I am role free. Trusting people 
becomes more personal. 



Equa\1ty in Dialogue — ^ • 
' ^ J- ■ ' ^ ■ . 

•Equality In dialogue Is necessary for product Iva communication. 

An Issue dys not necessarily determine the *mood^ form, or outcome of 

a meeting of mlnds^ but the attitude of th^ participants Involved In 

the discussion may determine that mood and form. Drelkurs (1971) 

noted that what one does^s less Important than how Is don^ and 

under what circumstance; It develops. Oppos^lng theories ^open new 

dimensions and l]^1zons as we|1 as enrlcri and stimulate thought. This 

view, rather than fear of submission, avoidance of unpleasantness, or 

protection of false pride,' allows for agreements to be reached and 

sut^sequent actlon^to be taken. No one Is humiliated In %he process-. 

■. " ' - f . . 

Parent: I am bothered by the reports af drug usag^ and I am especially 

• . ' 
concerned about how It might effect you. 

Teen: It's not any worse than some other things— like drinking. 

Parent: I get the Idea you think I am going to give you a lecture on 

drug usage. I'm Interested In finding out about drugs hnd 

how you feel 4ibout them. 
Teen: I know some kids who use drugs and they ar§ not Bad. 
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Parent: I didn't say they were— I'm bothered that you alrea«*y have ny 
reaction pigeon-holed.. I realize you expect adults to react 
.that wa^y but I would prefer to discuss Ifwith you without 
Jumping to conclusions about the goodness and badness of It - 
•alf. ■ I * ■ . - :\ 
Teen; O.K.r-where do you want to start? ' . * 

Parent; I would like to know-iome specifics about how your acqualnt- 
' ances' have come. about using drugs and what was your reaction 
to them. I have visions of what is described on television 

and the like and I get the impression from you that it must 

. -■ ' » ■ 

be diffjerent than shown there. 

In the above parent-teen discussion the teenager is obviously 
defensive, probably with justified cause. The pal'eht, however, minds 
her/his own business, discloses feelings, shows a willingness to 
'&nmit time, and a willingness to explore The subject 'together, 

the^ defensiveness of the teenager might never have reawid itself 
It^qualness had' been fostered in dialogues of earlier formative \ 
yeats'. -Could not the discussion at the dinner table, initiated by the 
patent with the question, "How did you do in school today?" have gone 
^differently if equal ness had been fostered earlier? The confutation 
6i the parent's message _,then would have been: ' 
'—"I find your activities interesting." 
-I;' I am confident you found something positive in your day." 

/■ 

/ 
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—"What you have to say relates to mi and iqy day." 
--^ did something today that I wllT subsequently shar^ with you.i' 
(--"You are yJbnthy of conversation." 

—*Be1ng part of your life Is worthwhile." 

—"You can Inquire about rn/day." / 

With the above messuages b^filnd the question It 1s extremely 
doubtful that the teenager jiKOUId answer pimply, "O.K.". Instead, a 
^unique,* personal dialogue could ensue' which would make living as an 
equal a nJallty. . ~ 
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Actlv^^ll: Mutual Ra^pect Incldarit 
Purpoy: to crtate iMaranass through examples of hpw^iinquallty a^^^^; 

Activity: You will be asked to listen as your leader reads two situations. 
[' \ Group discussion of the si tuatlDns will follow. 



1^ 
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• A. ' - . • • ■ , 

Acjtrvlty #1: Mutual Rsspect Incident (30 minutes maxli^) 



Ifils activity may ba usad as an Introduction to the workshop and as 
' f wpy for you to ralate prtvlous rta'ding niaterlals to tha Workshbp. 

Tha following situation is often us'^d^ to illustrate parant-taanagar 

relationship^. Lot's ravlew It. .(Read to participants.) 

"Suppose ^u' are a parent of a teenager who wanders 1n^ your, 
living room with ^ m^azlnevsl^s down on the sofa and Inadvartently 
puts his faat on a neW teble you^^ave just bought. What wojild be your 
respqn$a7*'-^Bat^sponsas from the group.) ^ 

"A fellow wprkfr, whom 'you admire very much, steps 4o tell yOu 
about something , Interesting that happened at worjc. In the heat of the 
dislusslon your frlisnd Inadvertently puts his feet on the new table you 
have just bought. What might be the typical response?" (Get responses 
from the group.) [ J. . , 

Com^re the responses with ti? Vroup. What are the^suraptlons 
behfnd the responses? *^ 
*^ Wow do these situations relate to* the concept of equality? 

Focus oh awareness of equality not resolution of^ situations 1n 
your, discussion. i ' ^ 

\ ' - . ^ ^- - i 

If you wish to identify other situations for a group In which these 
seem Inappropriate, please feel free to do so. 

By all means, attempt to generate quick responses as 1n a brain- 
storming exercise - don't let the discussion lag. 



c 



Ac(1 v1 ty #2 : C1 assroorti^Eaual 1 ty 



V 



Purpost: to Incrtase participant awareness of factors Indlcatljfig class-^ ^ 



room. equality. 



Activity: As a group, brainstorm a list ^ school practices which can 
' result In treating students as: unequals. Focus on classroom 
and non-classroom sltuatlbns^l . 1^ • 



i 
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AcMvlty nK ClMsropm Equality <20 minutes maximum) 

1.' Irfftruct the grt)up to brainstorm a list of school practices that 
result In treiiting students as unequal s. , 

'2. Try_to direct. t>ie focus of this brainstorming session to classroom 
and ^on-classroom scljool fif actices . • ^ 

3."^%^^ list of thesf practices 0^1 tKe board .^r' Individuals suggest 



them^. ; V • * ^ «^ 

4., Ask^he grrfup to divide the listen to categories j)f practices such 

as:', classroom practices, supervisory, adm1n1stT^t1ve»j4)r role- 

' ) ' ' . „. ■ , ... 
conflict. ..^ ■ . . ^ 



Note;^In processing step #2, aS1< Individual^ to SD6c1fy the categories 
of practices In which lil^ey mfght be.^nvoly^d personal ly. 



\ . 
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Activity #3; Courage to Bt Imperfect 



Purpost: to Increase participant awareness of the ^ffects of criticism 
on vai\ous ty^s of people.and^p exainjine personal need for 
social e^^ty. < 

Activity: t1)?t^n to the tiped'spresentatloflki^f.^^h^ Cbura^to Be • 

Imperfibt." By Rudolph DrelJcurs. Your leader will then lead^ 
a discussion of the content ofuthe tape./ 



cuss ion or xne (7oni;enx oti : 




Activity #3: The Courage to Be Imperfect (20 minutes maximum for dls- 

cusslon after tape) 

.,• 

j 

V. Introduct the taps as related to the social ec|ua11t;y points Just 
^ .discussed. Note the tape focuses on why we are unwilling to be 
criticized and why we Indlvldtially demand social equality. 

<r^. Play the tape of "The Courage to Be Imperfect." 

. . ■ 

3. After piartlclpants have 'Itst^hed to the tape use the Communication* 
Encouragement Circles to discuss the content. If the C--E format - 
seems Impractical because of less than 10 participants* have a triad 
discuss the content with remaining participants observing. 



Optional Activity #3: Connmnlcatfon-EncourBgeinent Clrclas (raqulring a 

: i*'^^'''"'" of To participants) . 

Getting Started 

K Divide yourselves Into two groups. ^ 

2. One group puts chikirs In a circle. . 

3. The other group forms a circle with their chairs outside the first 
circle. 

Eventually everyone will have the ppportunlty to participate In each 
circle. You will. find yourself doing two different things . 

1. U^le In the Inner Circle (IC) you will communicate by listening and 
sharing your feelings and thoughts about "The Courage to Be Imperfect.'' 

2. While In the Outer Circle (OC) you will observe the participation of 
an assigned partner In the Inside Circle and listen carefully to Ideas 
expressed. Later you will give positive feedback to your partner. 

Remember ' \^ ^ 

1. If you arei In the Outer Circle (0C)» you cannot discuss the topic. 

You will have one uninterrupted minute to give feedback to your partner. 

2. During the feedback session, each OC member Identifies for the IC 
partner what was good about his c»/her communication. Only positive 
things can be stated. * ^ 

3. If you are in the Inner Circle (IC)» you can participate anyway you 
wish. Just by attentively listening you can participate in the 
communication process. As you feel more at ease In the group; you will 
find yourself sharing your feelings comfortably. 

4. During the feedback session, each IC. member will receive positive 
statements from the OC partner regarding the topic discussion. The 
IC member should not talk during the one^ minute feedback session. 



""^ he Courage 'to Be Imperfect" ' 
Frwn«d soeech by Rudolph Drelkurs, M.D, 



I have chosen today only one as^pect of psychological import^ince to 
prt:3ent to you for your thought and .consideration ; the subject of "The 
Couraqe to Be Imperfect." In this one subject, and .topic it seems ;hat 
a number of basic problems facing us colJie to the fore. In this subject 
and to^S'lc we deal with our culture/; we deal with the need for a re- 
orientation in a changing culture; we deal with the basic problems of 
educ^tfon; and finally, we have'here an area where we may even learn 
eventually to deal more effectively with ourselves. 

W« can well see that perfectionism Is rampant today. A great - 
mny people try so hard tq do right and to be right. Only a few 
psychiatrists are perhaps catcfiing on to the implication! of such a 
^desire which has highly depreciated our -fellow menvour society^. So 
it rnay 'perhaps*be presumptuous to ask what right do we have to inter- 
fere with the peoples* desire to be right and to do right and to become 
perfect. In a certain way wef may even consider the term and the notion 
or God as thefideal of perfection. The question of justice is In- 
trinsically linked .tc tbe demand to have the right- -the right dis-* 
tingulshed from wrong- -^Unishing for" the wrong and perhaps praising the 
right. Moral standard-^ 'are impossible without a clear distinction 
between riyhts.^ and wrfeng, and^ stimuUting effoKs toward the right. 

Let ifs. perhaps f1)^SL state the one thing: right and wron,g are 
judgroents, > Tn many cd^>es they are valueless judgments. 'The right 

^ and wrong cai; be c^e^'^ly defined only when we have absolutes--only in 
an absoUitlstic way can'we say "that 'Is ricjh:;" and "thi,<> is wrong." 

' nn.^ ther.-: ^re many people who out. of the tradition, of omt culture cire 
=^t^.^'i lro!:0'O,for this absolute'. Truth is an absolute; ^oiTiethiig is 

./:^H,he'' v/ronq ;'or ^^Is^^, true or false, Trat is how we think. A<id 

^ju ^n;^r.5 thav 1$ tr^;; w^v we have to ^ict. 

■ ,dc?.'t re.^llre o^^rvo tt^at^all of these abr.oSutes' 
cjwnO f; : vlll-ddtiori which has oecome' democratic- Absolutes are 
, or ' pos ;*:jlr i'. we, hwWe^. an autliority which decides what is right and 
..iwny,, [\^. -ri' arc^ conc'^m^/J In our private lives we have 

t^^.:i': . surr ^ author i -be.cr:it:sf! each one of us determines for himself 
,i*M^t i- ""h}^'- ''*'.d wivit 5': wror.g;^what i5 wrong; what is true and what 

"^f^Ts/ But whi:fi'} it comes tr. d genera iized statement, then we run 
i^r^v "roO. les, Wi^at is right for the one may be wrong for the other 
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one. What 1s good for one, what 1s beautiful for one, may be not so 
for another one. And as we are losing the authoritarian order In our 
society we lose more and more the. authorities which establish absolute 
Judgments. The entire world where even science has to make' this 
adjustment— mechanistic s.clence In the 17th and 18th centuHes was 
still under the Impression that one can easily distinguish between 
true and false; the truth mi^st be found* despite of the, warning of 
philosophers like Kan't that the real thing can't be seen, that every- 
th^lng Is approximation. \ 

- ^ 

So wa find today that right and wrong are also approximations; We 
can only come closer to the right and see clearer s.omething which Is 
not so right. But the absolute right does no longer exist. The same 
wi^ as we can never again dreamy about finding the absolute truth. Every 
tj^th Is approximate* for the" time being, until a better truth Is found. 

( * I have fbund many, many people who try so hard to be good. But I 
mi^e failed yet to see that they: have done so for the weTlfare of 
others.. What I find behind these, people who try to be so good Is a 
concern with their own prestige. They are good for the benefit of 
thftir own self-elevation. Anybody who Is really concerned with the 
welfare of others won't have any time or Interest to bedtffne concerned 
with the question^ of how good he Is. \ 

To explain a little bit further I might perhaps present to you ^ 
two ways of movement on the social scene; two ways of working, of x 
applying oneself. We can distinguish them as the horizontal plane and 
the vertical plane. What do I mean by that? Some people entirely and 
others In certain areas move on the horizontal plane. That means that 
whatever they do they move towar*d others; they want to do something 
for others, they are Interested In Qthers--they merely function. 
That 1$ clearly distinguishable from another motivation by which 
people move on the vertical plane. Whatever they are doing, they are 
.doing It because they want to be higher, they want to be better. 

As a matter of fact. Improvement and contributions can be done In 
either way. There are people who do something well because they enjoy 
doing It, and others who can do something well because they are so glad 
to prove how good they are. Even human progress probably depends just 
as well on the contributions of those who move on the horizontal and on 
the vertical plane. Many have done tremendous benefit to mankind 
actually motivated only by the question of proving how good they are- 
looking for their own ^super1or1ty. And others have done a great deal 
of good— as we can 1t» In en unselfish way— without consideration of 
what they may get out of It. , 



And there Is a fundamental difference* In the waiy things are 
accomplished, whether move on the horizontal or the vertical plane. 
When you move on the vertical plane you ga up; you'll ncrease your 
knowledge, you Increase yoyr status, your respect, your prestige— ^ 
perhaps even your money. But at the same time nobodly who moves on the 
vertical plane Is never. only moving up. He Is constantly moving up and 
down, up and down. One day when he does something, good he moves a few 
notches up; next moment when he make* some mistake he moves back down 
aaa1n. Up and down, up and down. That Is excatly the plane on which 
most of our contemporaries move toda^. The consequences are obvious. 
A person who moves on the v^ertlcal plane can never be sure that he 1s 
high enough, never be sure , the next morning that' he Is not coming down 
again. Therefore he has to live with tension and fears and anxieties. 
> He Is constantly vi/lnerable. As soon as something doesn't go well, 
down ne goes--1f n<)t In the opinion of o^thers, then In his own. 

Qultej different Is the movement on the horizontal plane. The 
^rson wha moves on the horizontal plane Is constantly moving ahead In 
the direction he wants to; move. He doesn't move up but he moves ahead. 
When something goes wrong, he considers what's gbing on, tries to find 
a way around, tries to remedy it. He Is merely motivated by Interest. 
If his motivation Is very strong, he may even have enthusiasm. But he 
doesn't think about his own self-elevatic . he is Interested In 
functioning Instead of being concerned wli^ H^s status or prestige. 

And so we can see how on the one side, on the horizontal plane we 
have the desire to be useful. On the vertical plane we have the 
desire for self-eTevatlon with the"'constant fear of making mistakes., 
And yet, most people* today, stimulated by our general social values 
of social competition, are entirely devoting themselves to the problem 
of their own value and. self-evaluat1on--neyer sure that they are good 
enough, ^ever quite sure that they will measure up^ even thouph In the 
*eyes of their fellow man they may be htghly successful. 

Now\that points us, then, to a crucial question for those who ^re 
so concerned with self-evaluation: The crucial question Is the 
problem of mtstakes--mak1ng mistakes . ' 

Perhaps we first have to state a little bit clearer why people 
became concerned—badly concerned- -wUh the danger of making a mistake. 
We can perhaps refer first to our tradition, to our cultural tradition. 
In an autocratic society making a mistake Is unpardonable, intolerable. 
The king, the master, never makes a mistake because he has the right 
to do as he darn well pleases. And there Is nobody who can tell him he 
has done something wrong except at the danger of losing his head. 
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Mirtjrtces art only possible to be m^de'^by> subordinates. The only one wno 
decide? whether a mistake Is made 1s Irhe boss. 

Making a mistake means thereby nonconformity with the demands: 
"As long- as you do as I tell ^ou^there Is no mistake possible because 
Tarn right. I say .so.' Making a mistake therefore, means that you don't 
do what I tell you. And I won't. stand for that. If you dare to-do 
something wrong— that* means different from what I tell you--you can 
count on the Worstj)oss1ble punishment. 'And In case you have any 
delusion that I might not be able to punish you, there will be somebody 
higner than me who will see to It that you will be punished. A mistake 
1s7a deadly sin. Making a mistake 4ncurs the worst oossibl^ fate." 
Tfiat.ls a typical and neces^sary authoritarian concet& of cooperation: ' 
Ccroperatlon means doing as I tell you. - J ' 

It seems to me that our fear'of making a mistake has a different ^ 
rr^eanlng. It is an expression of pur highly competitjve way of livirfg.^ 
Making a mistake becomes so dangerous not because of the punishment— 
ofVhicb we don't think--but because of the lowering of our status, of 
the ridicule, of the humiliation, which it may incur: "If I do some- 
thing wrong and you find that I am doing something wrong, then I am no 
good. And if I am no good, then I have no respect, I have no status. 
Then you might be becter than me. ^Horrible thought! " 

"I want ip'De better than you because I want' to be superior." ' 
But 1n our prfsent era we haven't so many other signs of superiority. 
Now the white man no longer can be so proud of his superiority 
because hel^ white; and the man because he is a ma^ and looks down on 
the wcmen-we can't let him do that anymore. And even the superiority 
of iiioney is another question because we can lose it. The Great 
r^ipress ion has shown it to us. 

There Is only owe area where we can still feel safely superior: 
when we dre right. It is a new snobbism or Intel lectuaVs : "I know 
more, tharefore you are stupid and I am superior to you." The 
.;uu<2r1ori ty of "^ht^ moralists : "I am bai^^^er than you; therefore I am 
3Mj;f:r1or to you^" And it is in this cofupetiti ve drive ta accomplish 
a moral ''^'ellectual superiority that making a mistake becomes so 
dangerou "If you find out that I am Wrong, how can I look 

down on y\ And if I can't look down at you, you certainly can look 
down at me/' * ' - . 

That (b hovM hum^n relations of today 'are--in our community just 
as much as in our fami,11es, where brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, pck'ents and children look down on each other for doing wrong aiid 
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each one trying to prove $o desperately that he Is right and the other 
'1s wrong. Except, those who don't care any more can tell you, "Youare 
right, you think, but I have the power to punish you; I will do whatfl 
want and you can't stop me." Bdt of course, while we feel defeated 
by a little child who Is our boss and who does what he pliaases, we 
still have one thing left: at least we know we ftre right and he Is 
wrorig, 

When you try to be cautious, when you use your Judgment, you are 
not ^linking, about "I shouldn't make this mistake"; you are merely 
trying to do what the situation would warrant. But anybocly wbo Is 
fascinated by the possibility of making a mistake Is most liable to 
make one. Preoccupation with the danger of making a mistake leads you 
smack yinto it. The best way of avx)1d1ng a mistake Is doing your part 
and d£n't think about the possibilities of making mistakes. 



Actually, all these people who try so desperately to avoid mis- 
takes are endangering themselves. The reason for that Is twofold. 
First, when you think about the mistake which you might mke^ you do 
to yourself the greatest of harm by discouraging yourself. We know 
that discouragement Is the best motivation for doing something wrong. 
In order to do something right, one has to have confidence— self- 
confidence. When you think about the mistake you might make you 
express^your lack of faith in yourself, your latk of confidence in 
yourself. And, consequently^out of this discpuragement we are more 
prone to make a mistake. 

But there is another psychological mechanism that makes concern 
with mistakes so dangerous. We know today that everyt)Ody movefs in 
accordance with his expectations. When you expect to do something, 
are real ly> convinced you will do it, you are more strong to do it. You 
may not always do it because there may be other factors Involved. 
But, as far as you are concerned, when you expect io behal^e in a 
certain way, you are most prone to behave in this way. 

I don't know how many' of you have had the experience when you 
learn to ride a bicycle or to ski. I learned both and I had the 
experience in both. The first time I am alone' on a bicycle in the 
middle of a street, completely empty except for one thing which stands 
there in the middle; it is" much more difficult to hit the one thing 
instead of going around left or right, Uut you will hit it. Because 
you expect to hit it. The same way when you are on skis and there is 
a tree here. Why should you just hit this one tree? But you do, the 
first time you are on skis, because that is what you expect from 
yourself in what you are doing. We are moving ourselves in line with 
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what we ai[tt1 pate .-and 1t 1s tfierefore' anttctpatlng the dangecof 
mistakes thati^makes us' more vulnerable.' ^ 

The mistake presents vom with a predicament. But If you are not 
discouraged. If you are willing and able to take ind utilize your 
Inner ^resources, the predicament 1s only stimulating you to better 
and more successful efforts. There Is no sense In crying over spilled 
fnilk. y f 

But most people w^ make mistakes feel v^ullty; they feel degraded, 
they lt)se respect for themselves, they lose belief In their own 
ability. ..And I have seen It time and again. The real damage was not 
done through the mistakes they made but through the guilt feeling, 
discouragement, which they had afterward^. Then they really messed It 
up for themselves.^ As long as_wejrej5o preoccupied with the 
fallacious assumption of the^ Importance of mistakes, we can't. take 
mistakes In our stride. 

Nov^ let's see what consequence these. facts have on education and 
on living with oneself. It Is my contention that our education today 
Is very largely what I call mistake-centered. If yqu could enumerate 
the various actions of a teacher in a class and could enumera:te for 
every hour and every day what she Is doing with the children, you 
would be surprised how many of her actions are directly dealing with 
mistakes which children are made. As If we were obliged to primarily 
correct or prevent mistakes. 

I fear that In the majority of ^testS given to students the final 
mark does not depend Qn how many brilliant things he said and did, but 
how many mistakes he made. And If he made a mistake he can't get a 
hundred regardless of jiow miich he has contributed on other pa^^ 
the examination. Mistakes determine the value. In this wa 
unwltttrr^ly add to the already tremendous discouragement of ^uu 

It seems to me that our children are exposed to a sequence of 
discouraging experiences, both at home and at school. Everybody points 
out what they did do wrong and what they could do wrong. We deprive 
the children of the only experience which really fcAH promote grbwth 
and development: experience of their own strengths. We Impress^ them 
with their deficiencies, with their smallness , with their limltaxtons, 
and at the same time try to drive them on to be much^more than i;hey 
can be. If what we want to institute in children Is the need to ; 
accomplish something, a faith In themselves, and regard for their own 
strengths, then we have to minimize the mistakes they are making and 
emphasize all the good things, not which they could do, but which 
they do do. , ^ 





A teacher who is defeated by a child who is exceedingly ingenious 
In defeating her would not think of giving the child credit for the 
ingenuity and bratns which he uses in defeating her. But that's 
exactly- the only thing which might get the child to stop defeating her. 
If he could get; some a^ppreciation for what he is doing Instead of 
being told/"Yoy can't do it to me," when the teacher knows as well as 
the child thaVlie can. But for every one child who really studies and 
grcMS and leafrns and applies himself, driven by this fear of "You are 
not gWlfd enough, not what you ought to be. You have to try so hard."-^, 
for every one of th^se children who succeeds ,0 there are literally 
thousands who give up: "I can't be as good as Mother and Teacher want 
me to.be. What's the sense of trying/ I can't be as good and important 
as I want to be. I have to find other ways--and to switch to the 
useless side." 

• Most pf our^Venile delinquents are the pr\oduct of a perverted , 
ambition instilled in them by well-meaning parents and teachers 
telling them how good they ought to be. Only that they preferred to 
be good in easier ways than by studying and a|)plying themselves. If 
,they smoke, drive hotrods, indulge in sex, get in conflict withrthe 
police, break windows and whatever have you, then they are heroic, then 
they. are Important. It's jeasier and much more gratifying because they 
really feel Important-rand by golly, our fear gives them all the 
reason tq'feel important because they defeat us, society collectively, 
as they defeat their teachers and par^ats_. And they are all over- 
ambitioQs, driven by their ideal of howNmportant they ought to be and 
finding "ho other outlet except on the use\less side, by misbr ving. 

And so this mjstaken idea of the Importance of mistakes leads us 
to a mistaken concept of ourselves. We become overly Impressed by 
everything that's wrong in us and around us. Because, if I am 
critical of nyself, I naturally am going to.be critical of the people 
around me. If I am.sure* that I am na good., I have at least to find 
that you are worse. That is ,what we are doing. Anyone who is 
critical of himself is always critical of others. 

And so we have to learn to make peace with ourselves as we are. 
Not, the way many say, "What are we after all? We are a speck of 
sand on the beaches of life, we are limited in time and space.. We are 
so small and insignificant. How short is our life, how small and in- 
significant is our existence. How can we believe in our strength, irt 
our power?" 

When you stand before a huge waterfall, or see a huge snow-capped 
mountain, or are in a thunderstorm- -most people are inclined to feel 



weak fntd awedj. confronted with this majesty and power of nature. And 
very Tew people draw the only conclusion which In wy mind would be 
correct: the realization that all of^^ this power of the waterfall » th.ls 
majesty of the mountain* this tremendous Impresslveness of the thunder- 
storm are part of the same life which Is In me. V^ry few pjeople who 
stand In awe of this expression of nature stand awerDf thettiselves, 
admiring this tremendous organization of the^r boay, thlalr glands, 
their physiology, this treiyndous power of their brain. This self- 
realization of what we are Is misusing because we are only slowly 
emerging from a traditional power of autocracy where the masses don't 
count and only the brains and only the emperor and the divine authority 
knew what was good for the people. We haven't freed ourselves yev 
from the slave mentality of an: autocratic past. ^ ^ 

How many things would be different In everyone's surroundings If 
we hadn't lived? How a good word may have encouraged some fellow and 
did somethDig to him that he did itrdlfferently and better than he 
wbuldrhave otherwise. And through jnlm somebody else was saved. How 
much l^e contribute to each other ,^^ow powerful we each are— and don't 
know It. And that Is the^eastTn then why we can't be satisfied with 
ourselves and look to elevaUr ourselves— afraid of the mistakes whi^h 

^would ruin us— and try desperately to gain the superiority over others. 

^^^^^ ^ perfection, therefore. Is by no means a necessity; It Is even . 
impossible . 

There are people who are always so afraid of doing wrong\because 
thiey don't see their value; remain eternal students because ohly 1n 
school one cap tell them what Is right, and they know how to «t aood 
grades. But In life you can't do that. All the people who ^ afraid 
of making mistakes, who want by all means to be right, can't function 
wey. But-^^re Is only one condition on which you can be sure you 
are rlght^or wrong. That Is afterwards . When you do something you 
never can be sure— you can only see if It Is right by how it turns out. 
Anybody who has to be right can't move much, can 'I make any decision, 
because we can never be sure that we are right. To be right is a 
false premise and it usually leads to * the misuse of this right. Have 
you any idea of the difference between logical *r1ght and psychological 
right? Have you any idea how many people are torturing their friends 
and their families because they have to be right— and unfortunately 
they are? There is nothing worse than the person who always has the 
right argrument. There is nothing worse than a person who always is 
right morally. And he shows it. 




We are dealing In America with a horrible danjger to which we <have 
^ to dtrH-^tterttlon. Djb you know that our ^Anierlcan w5men are becomlnia a 
aenera1» universal threat? Merely because tKey try so hard to be right? 
Go Into any average diassroom and look at all thesel bright. Intelligent 
students--who are g>r1s. And a11 the toughs who don't want to come to 
school arfd don't want to stu^y. Look "^at all thes ^otb ers who try so 
^ desperately *to be good-and their husbands and thetl^^ldren doTT't have 
«ny chance; ' 

This right morally and nfght logically Is very often an offense to 
humen relationships. In order to be vight you sacrifice kindness, 
patience If you want, tolerance. No. out of this desire for rightnessj 
we don't get peace, we don't get cooperat10f#i we merely^end up by 
trying to give the others the Idea, of how good we are when )we can't 
even fool ourselvt^s. No. to be human does not mean to be right, does ^ 
not mean to be perfect. To be human means to bp useful . to make y 
contributions, not fer oneseV hut upr^r i ake what there Is and ' 

make the best out ^ ti. It r6^utre:»Va1th in oneself and faith and 
-respect for others. But that has a prerequisite: that we can't be 
overly c4ncemed with their shortcomings, because If we are ImpressjM^ 
and concerned with their shortcomings, we have no respect, neither for 
ourselves nor for others. 

We have to learn the art. and to realise that we are good enough 
as we are-^-because we never will be better^ regardless of how much 
more we m«^ know, how much more skill we m«^ acquire, how much status - 
\ or money or whatrhave-you. If we can't make peace with ourselves as 
are. we never will be able to make peace with ourselves. And this 
^requires the courage to be Imperfect; requires the realization that I 
am no angel, that I am not superhuman, that I make mlstakias, that I ^ 
have faults; but I am. pretty good because I don't h»ve to be better 
than the others. Which Is a tremendous belief. If you accept Ju^t 

fl yourself, the devil of vanity, th'e golcfen calf-of rny siiperlbrlty 
;h. If we learn to function, to do our best regardlessj<lf what^tt 
KJt of thf enjoyment of the functioning we can\grow Just as well, 
better than If we would drive ourselves to be perfect-^whlch we 
can ' t be . 

We have to learn to live with ourselves and the relationship of 
natural limitations and the full ^^reness of our own strength, 
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J The fo11ow1nig content section should be presented as a brief ( 
leader lecture. Parti clpajrUfs Should read the Campbell article following 
this Introductory leader lecture. 

■ /' ' ' ■ - " ' 

Cooperation! ^ An Alternative to Canpetltlon ^ \ 

^ "It's a dog eat dog world." "Competition Is the cornerstone of 
the free.enterprize system." "Winning Isjfi't Important » It's every- ^ 
thing." How many of these f^l liar. sayings have you heard?^ Com- 
petition Is viewed as the primary motivator of behavior and for 
winners It does motivate. For losers » It also motivates .but not for 
them to try harder brut rather to .withdraw^ avoid, hate school* and ^. 
drop out. 

Schools have historically contributed unnecessarily t^ competition. 
Colenlal schoo|i^w^e first established to. provide training to a few 
persons selected for the ministry and the mercantile class. The < 
abandonment ot such selective elitism In education has been a diffi- 
cult task» because education continues to provide a screening and 
/credential service In which elitism Is viewed as a way of certifying 



\qual1ty. The spelling bee was a process of determining the one/best 
s^tudent In a partl^lar area. One should siicceed and ultimately all 
the rest must fall. The result of all ^ch competitive jpi^actlces in 
education Is discouragement w^1ch In turn leads to problem behavior 
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and further d1scoui4tgement« As jlong as we pemlt competition to b$ 



our primary means of motlvatlonS^e will have discouragement and problem 
behavior and we will eventually pay the price In persons attempting 
tjo be significant In non-productive ways such as lyllness^, vandalism, 
suicide, drop out, and drug abuse. 

To ike a good competitor one must experience some success. This 



does not 



mean that success 1s required oi4^4very effort. (A .300 



hitter In baseball Is considered successfiil . ) Many physically 
Immature junior-high-school males experience failure ^ football and 
do not compete in senior high even though their new physlcalpdgvelop- 
ment would Indlcate'^great^ potential. Readiness and^opportunitles for 
success experlences^o hand In hand. , 

^ Success ^nd failure experiences are subtle. Glasser's book, / 
Schools Wlthcfet Failure (1969), implies that schools tend to promote • 
a failure orientation for the majority of oiir youth at the expense qf 

/ 



success for thCelite few. 
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'Activity #4: . Merits orf Competition 



Purpose: to become aware of and discuss the miAs of competition In 



the educational setting. 



mi|i|s 

15 
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Activity: 1. Read the article "On Being Number One: Competition If) - 
Educatlbh" by David N. Campbell, \ . > 

2. Discuss your reactions •to the content of this "article. 
CYour leader wtli-iJfSvTde further directions.) 
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Handout #1 

.1 

ON BEING NUMBER ONE: COMPETITION IN EDUCATION 
David. N. Campbell 



I «n obsarving In a n«w opan-spa.C||e;1emihtary school staff«d by very young khd 
•ttractlvt p«op1a I am supposedly to hflp become open classroom teachers. Positioned 
to the r«ar of one pod," J can observe two women math teachers s1mu(ltaneous1y. One 
Is using a' game of the tic-tac-toe with addition and subtraction pjroblems Instead 
of Xs and 0$. It 4s boys versus girls, thtisd grade. A small boy comes forward for 
7+2 and auesses at 8. The boys groan; the glris^heer; the teacher looks pained. 
The "motivation" Is high. There Is good attentA and "Involvement." It's a good^ 
lesson .-^ by normal standards. It seems that the^lrls frequently win. The * 
4ftMr1ned boy returns to his seat and while his efficient teacher continues through 
hiV lesson, whtch she Iniaglnes Is arithmetic, the real lesson Is demonstrated In 
front of me as the ilttle boy punches the little girl next to him as hard as he can, 
frying, "I hate you, I hate you, I hate you." In the adjacent baiy the "Innovative" 
teacher Is using flash cards In the s«ne manner. Chil.dren are guessing answers, 
"2. ..4. ..8.;.." One boy alwa^ys wins and the others hate him. 
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- ioXptjys leal education class the children run In a wide circle, jumping 
dles-.r wiwaT, as usual, cannot coordinate their bodies. They trip. and' falf." ' 
FInaUy the Inslructor - In what he probably believes tp be a kind ges^re - allows 
them to sit out^he rest of the exercise. The embarrassment and humltlatlon Is so 
heavy that their eyes remain down, looking at the floor. Uter they -all run In 
reli^y^ams, cheering and jeering ^ cheering those" who are fast and jeering thos6 who 
are slow^-^ind who lose the match for the whole teani. 



Now I'm In the reading groups, the redbirds and bluebirds (a code every ch11(^ 
has eas]|.ly broken) , and the youngsters are reading out loud. In essence they are . 
on stage performing for the others, who laugh. or giggle at every mistake and wiggle 
hands to correct, along with "oo-ah-oo-ah." Lifelong reading problems are being 
ingrained. ' 

''' ■-.■*■** 

In music. class youngsters are "auditioned" by singing in front of each other,' 
in art by some very select few having ^eir work' displayed, and in every classroom 
every day that cofnmon experience described so well by Jules Henry is repeated. 
•^HiBiTry speaks of Boris, a fifth-grader, at the board attempting to reduce a fraction^ 
to 'its lowest terms. He. is performing for the teacher and the class, and he is 
being .i<jdged. He is being assigned a rank, status, and role and he will carry them 
with him for the rest of his life. He is having trouble., reducing the fraction; the 
teacfier suggests that he "think." She is painfully patient, but Boris is mentally 
paralyze#^ All the while hands are waving, heaving up and down, air°frantic to > 
.correct ftpris. Finally, the teacher gives up with Boris and calls on Peggy, who 
always knows the right answers (unfoT'tunately for her). , 
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Activity #4: Merits of Compatltlon (30 minutes) ' 

.1 

1. If appropriate for your group use the Conrnunlcatljon-Encourafement 

■ . . , ■ / ..' 
Circle to discuss .the topic: "Being Number One: Competition In 

Education" by Campbell. ^ 

2. If, the circle approach has been used before, group members In the 
' OCT should reverse ronlls with members jyho wer In the IC. 

If a discussion format Is used Instead of the C-E Circle, the 
leader mi^ want to assume an active role In emphasising an^sunnmarlzlng 
the major points made by Campbe44^ — Thi s di s c us sio n might naturally . 
flow Into the next exercise which elicits a list of attematlves .for . 
competitive practices. If C-rE Circle Is used, leader may alsowar^ to 
note that sucli C-E Circle groups In and of themselves demonstrate the 
n6«4^for and experience of encouragement. ^ 
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Thus Boi^is's failure has made 1t posslb.le for Peggy to succeed; 
his depression Is the price of her exhilaration* his misery the . 
occasion of h«r rejoicing. This Is the standard condition of the. 
American elementary school.... To a Zuni, Hopi, or Dakota Indian, 
PeggyVs pi^r^ormance would seem cruel beyond belief , for competition, . 
the wringing of success from somebody's failure,. Is a foVm of 
torture foreign to those noncompetitive Americans. Yet Peggy's 
action seems natural tu us; and so It Is. How else wbulii you run < 
our world?. And since all but the brightest children (1 .e. , less ' 
than 5%) have the constant experience that others succeed at 
their expense, they cannot but develop an .Inherent tendency to ' 
hate - to hate the success of others, to hata others who are 
successful, and to be detetrmlned to prevent It. Along with this, " 
naturally, goes the hope that others will fall.... Looked at 
from Boris's point of view (which It seldom Is) the nightmare at 
the blackboard was, perhaps, a^esson In controlling himself so 
that he would not fly shrieking from the room under the enormous 
pub^c pressure.' 

Butfiaf course Boris cannot, fly from. the room either shrieking or cjuletly. He 
will have .to "adjust," for the competition will . only become' grefter as he continues 
In school./ , By. Junior high schoo) he will be tracked and rather finally labeled, 
his prdgres^ now. strictly controlled so that he may no longer have a chance for A 
grades/6r college prep, or. A. P. He knows by now that he cannot draw, is nb good at 
mus1c,V terrible at math, mediocre at athletics, miserable In English, ijassable In 
science •■1)ut at least his fate Is somehow acceptable, because everyone ^n his 
classes Is also Inferior, a total or partial failure. In fact, Boris Is effectively 
cut off from social Interaction with bis betters or those beflow him In the hierarchy. 
He cannot think of dating an upper-track girl. He tarr'te; hls^ books ups^lde down so 
others cannot Identify his status. Again, Jules Henry: 

The function of high school then. Is not so much to communicate - 

knowledge as to oblige children finally to accept the grading 

system as a measure of their Inner excellence. And a fuDctton 

of the self-destructive process In Anerican children Is to make 

them wining to accept « not. their own but a* variety of other 

standards » like a grading systerfi» for measuring themselves. It 

Is thus ap()arent that the vity American culture Is now Integrated f 

It would fall apart If It did not engender feelings of Inferiority v 

or worthlessness.^ ^ ^ 

This Is the ethtc which permeates, and dominates, our society. It Is Intdhed 
as the prime motivation which has made our country "great.J': fathers, espe<;1ally, 
win confront m over this Issue and proclaim: "It's a qog-eat-dog competitive 
world out there and I want my kid to know that." I attempt to point out that this 
Is not a ver> ajctractlve world to offer to one's chlldren^, however real It m^y be. 
The Idea Is es .f^ntlally, "Make kid suffer now so he gets used to it. Teach him 
to claw his way to the top by any means necessary. Teach him to hate those who 
win ancf himself Wn«^n he loses and despise those who don't make It." But the Idea Is 
so well programmed that few are converted. After all, they see Mark Spitz standing 
there bedecked with a necklace of Olympic gold medals and he doesn't say, "It was a 
great experience. It was meeting all those other athletes so well trained and so 
dedicated and feeling n\y own body respond the way I wanted." No, Instead he pro- 
claims the teaching of all his coaches throughout his schooling and training: "All 
t^at matters -Is winning." Thus^' reinforces millions throughout his tountry and 
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'•ffectlvely destroys the Idea of the Olympic Games. 
' • . . ■ < - ■ ' 

- In that sequence of the film about the 1972 Olumplcs which dealt vilth those who 
los.t» the point was never so clearly and devastatlngly made that there, as In school, 
most people fall. Grown' men and women break down anq cry. There's a degree of • 
despatr seldofti witnessed except at the death of sbmeone close, with colla|3s1ng 
drains and worlds. In both school ^and *the": games .the spirit of the experience has 
btfen distorted beyond recognition. Everywhere a parade -of frustrated fathes deter- 
mined that theljvson will be a winner arid make up for their own personal failure. 
All over the coi^ry Little League and sc'hool coaches deliver Knute Rockne half- 
time speeches; but the emphasis. Is now more exaggerated, an anxiety-ridden qommand 
to win: All that matters Is. winning. , ' 

Some day' compare a street basebal) game to Little League, the difference 
between, kids enjoying themselves,, the game, the laughing, jokes, bending the rules i/ 
and'the other: tense kids, shouldering the responsibility of dozens of adults, A 
making good forbad and mojTi, for the team, the coach, and the cpnriunlty. Those 
adults have effectively destroyed not only childhood; to an alwa^ys unknown degree 
they have distorted that cW Id's entire life. . \ . 

• ■ ■ • ^ ■ ■■■ 

, I remember «n exception, a male physical education teacher at a'jjunlor high 
school where I taught for a number^ of years. He had a motto which af the time- I 
thought was terribly trite: « "A' sport for every boy and every boy a sport. But Iri 
practice it meant boys Mho looked forward to his class ami j^espected and adnlred 
him, would In fact do anything for him. He had ^ competing basketball team, but, the 
Instructions were explicit and reinforced continually: Winning 1s>not the mps^t 
Important thing.^ Good sportsmanship Is. No dirty play, no arguments or contesting 
decisions, and at the end the whole team, win or lose^ must en masse congratulate 
the pther team. The gym was opeh every lunchttme for ^ames'and general use and It 
w^s alwa^ys filled. He was rare. 1 a;n certain he could no longer exist In our 
wlnning-ls-everythlng schools. S ' . 

The counter-argument is that competition makes for betterment, higher standards; 

A free market creates lower prices and better and more abundant ^^oods and services. 

'^ut of course we know better now. The free market Is essentially not at all free 
but dependent upon favors from the government; it Is subject to price fixing, . 
charging as much as the public will bear, subsidy, and campaign contributions. As 
to compe-t^lon creating our agHculturaT and industrial superiority, that Is largely 
a rnytn toi any Midwestern farmer with some of the richest soil in the .vtorld 
wilflstesti fy. It was^the temperate climate with^bundant mineral wealth, millions 
of 1r^igrdr.':s for cheap labor, and the very forttmate circumstances of men tn 
leadership ^t t it^ b^g-^nnlng who werp extraord1nary\ We should have^had to try hard 
to maice a hre o .uch poteVitiaK ' . \ . 

But on a personal level the competition n^yth does not stand up w^U 
tc re^l scrut* In a series o^studles measuring children 5 to 10 years of age, 
sit'. ^ .ions wer>i 'retted where rewards (toys) were possible for competing children 
if y cocparete' Vi) manipulating the materials. American children, in general, 
more often) rc^uieu cgalnst their own best Interests, or, as the researchers expressed 
it, ''rne ^Arjierlcan Competitive Spirit may be allye and well,- but it has produced a 
culture whose chll^ref are systematically irrational . The researchers noted thait 
tne exper^-^ ^nts su:^jested that children become increi^ingly competitive as they grow 
o'^der*, is c. learned behavior pattern. "They^arn to pursue personal ends 
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and to block oppontnts lf( conf 11 ct-of -Interest situations, even when mi/tual ass^ls- 

tinc« 1$ required for personal goal a^ttalnment." Not only -dtd the chlT^en In the 
. experiments work against their own best Interests but were almost sadfstlcally 
• rlvalrous. When given a choice, American children took, toys away from their peers 

on 78t of the trials, even when they could not keep the toys for themselves. 
, Observing the succfiss of their ;act1ons, some of the- children gloated: "da! Ha! 

Now you won 'V get a toy." An<i they were 'quite willing to make sacrificeirn /tfrder 
. V3 reduce the rewards of their peers. 

We have created, through competition, a system based pn mistrust. In^School 
the assumption is that no one learns without threats of grades, failure, being less 
than first, i.e., that these extrinsic factors are prime motivatiori for learning. 
Standardized achievement tests, grading curves', entrance examinations, and mow 
"accountabi ilty" - all are Intended to set one^ person against another, all have 
nothing whatsoever to do with education- an^i are, in fact, antithetical to education. 
However, the whode frarttic, irrational' scramble to beat others is essential for the 
kind of institution our schools are, i.e., sorting, ranking, and labeling places. 
Winning and losing are what our schools are alTabout, not"educat1on. • 



In such a iystem^ the. Itsers must predominate and be tormented by envy and 
self-loathinj; some sort of defense must be cons true ted__ against the assuait of con- 
tiriued failure. -It may take the common form af "turning off,'" non-involvement, 
d5)n't-take-a-ch&nqe, keep-your-mouth-shut, or becoming a "discipline case," having 

".learning problem," being "antisocial ,yadjustmeiit," or more overt behavior, 
e.'g. .'physical assaylts upon people and j^operty. • 

Reminder: In school teach«yr5 are critics, trained iri that role. All work is 
to^e "corrected," so that for most children^. all day,. every day, they* are being . 
, to^^ what is wrong with them and, their work. To survive )2 or more^Vw^s of that 
\ s6rt of assuait one must develop elaborate defenses, schemes and means for survival, 
j along with a vast reservoir pf smpuldering hatred, resentment, need for revenge. and 
/ fo»* evening the score. Many of our school buil^dngs record, the result of this heed. 



. ptft 1t r)(iii<l not be so. I have watched hundreds of chllcy^ change Nn a shorty 
ttme from mistrustful, hating, suspicious, and terribly .destructive children Into 
real, children who begin to trust aga1n,^help one another, smile and laugh In school 
and -who do not want to leave for recess, lunch, or even home. They look forward to 

' • every d$j<\ It Is no miracle; It require^ tim^ but entails, nothing much moire than 
minlmlzln^ ^-^a finally removing the sorting, lanklng, and labeling role of . schools. 
It Invci ve^ siOj^M Mg uie failure, K means (^stabllsMng^a classroom where r 
competltiori 1s riot u^od as a'motivation tor learning. \ Kids In our society may 

^ 'alway5 f ? -.ra^ "^r 5-*n,i competition, but It Is not the teacher^s job to promc/te It, 
for It h..:. t-;ri>y to dc with educotlon. 

O-j' iny ^ Lt.u< 07' [5y i c! sh primary schools we hatJ a teacher who Insisted on 
.aski G ,^1^, irivvM^ "Whc'ii the smartest?" He should have know better. The 
ch i • v4,at h^^ was talkincj dbjut. Thev had evidently never thought 

abo ; •'. iri i.:v ^..i brUlsh cldssroums there were rt tAraed children. Only the 
te-^v-^^^-^ k».v; .. r,,-'-' >v^s no other reason TOf- or n.earis if knowing, sin:e no child 

was fo?-.:.^ .r. ^ ^^ront of others. There were no pu.tbcicks , gpad'^s . tests, 

cjold ■-^r'.--^: i.ri uL>r'f:*s find Jia^mtjs v/ere dibplayed on the walls^ Children were 
not plc?ct^ \' ,i . s1 cua 1 1 on::? , forced to prove themsel ve':^^ to read at "grade 

l(:v:>V'' , ^..i. ^L. V Aert- not t„-id thuy hdu e^^dcV/y 15 itdnutes to finish this 

or he'. JL/'.^ '.jm'I , i.Mtj irij la (U-v^/lop dt ihair own pace, 1n -their own fashion, 
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with" strong SMpport from the adults dnd-other children. 

In tho Aii»r1c«n school I described earlier, the destruction of other children's 
work was rmpantj) fights were frequent, and sarcastic, devastating putdowns common 
•Niong the Secondr and th1rd-grade/<s with whom I worked. It required only about 
three weeks for the changey to emerge. The first" was an end of the destruction of 
others' tfolrk. Later « spirit of cooperation and help began to be coinnon. Finally 
there was what I look for as, the real measure of success: children ;^alk1ng freely 
to every adult and stranger who walks In, Tisadlng them by the hand to see projects 
•od explaining their. activities, no longer afraid, suspicious, or turned Inward. 
Such changed attitudes developed because we stopped comparing one child with 
another and stopped labeling and rank-ordering. Mlstifkes', "wrong answers," and 
pleasing i;he teacher were replaced with a non judgmental , supportive "try again" 
climate. « 

Certainly much of the opposition to open education comes from those who per- 
ceive correctly that such an educational setting will Indeed produce quite different 
individuals, youngsters who will not expend a large portion of their energies ■ 
fighting one another or beating someone. The opponents view cooperation, not 
competition, «s a threat. Aft^r all," they say. If we are engaged In training « 
future file clerks, waitresses, afid Janitors, there Is al^neea to convince them of 
their Inferiority, that tlwir lesser sU%\is Is their own fault. I.e., that they had 
a fair chance'and filled. My answer Is: 'The argument ts fallacious, because the 
deck Is stacked against certain groups and Individuals from the beginning. Many 
people win by luck of birth or skin color.' They may win Js^cause of their friends, I 
because they break the law, because they are humble or because they are male 
Instead of female. 0|( perhaps they are more beautiful, tall, slender, or non- 
descript. SuperlOjAty in talent or learning, as the Jehcks studies show, is only, 
one factor in sucdRs. 

I-f-we- c«n r«ii6vextl&"8 school from the noneducatlonal role of ranking, sorting, 
,ahd Ulwllogrwhlch k none of Its'^burlrie!*,. then perh«ps we can make our schools 
pleasant, 'lhterest1ng|ry)laces where people come to learn. As our schools now function 
they. are \notl]1 rig more than bargain-basement personnel screening agencies for 
business Vnd aovarnment which exploit the school -for. their own purposes. We are 
saving 'persorfhel departm(9nts large amounts of money that] otherwise would have to be 
spent for op-the-Job apprenticeship training. No doubtncolleoe admissions officers 
love the school In Its present role. If saves them so much time. They simply ^ 
accept or reject on the basis of class rank and gjpade average. No need to deal with 
individuals and their whole pbtenttajl . 



What wa must do,, then. Is refuse to certify. I.e., to do others' dirty work, 
to be axplolred for their purposes. In an educational Institution there 1s no need 
for grading, promotion, ranking, tracking, labelling. We are hot a miniature version 
of the larger sbclety or a training/screening (levice for business and government. 
We are there to take over Ofice a child's hofne and neighborhood environment is 
InteTlectually e;:hausted. We can provide the means for his/her further development 
with m 'cros copes , libraries, and speciaTists, opening ever wideg possibilities. We 
are then' essential ly in the service of the child. No one argues that at some point 
training for a profession is not necessary, but there is still the Question of 
whether colleges or the professions themselves should finally certify doctors and 
teachers. After all, a musician is not certified by his degree; he must audition for 
every post. , \ 

V- . • S3 , 



What • trMwndous burden will be removed and what a change worked when we can 
teach without "evaluating." when people come to us not for credit but to learn, aifid 
where the sole motivation for sudh learning Is Interest. We have that-demon- 
' strated In open classrooms everywhere. It works Ip that people do "things because 
they ar^ worth doing. The relationship between teacher and student Is then what It 
is supDQsed to be: trusting, direct, humane, conmltted. It can be seen every day 
In such classroomsc Yes, It does effectively remove the teacher's power ahd'control 
over students which Is. something we should not have and which, agtiln, has nothing 
at all to do with education. 

Teachers at all levels must ask why they teach, ask If they chose'teaching In 
order to sit In Jud^nt, be critics, rank, sort, laoel; or did most tee^chers 
choosr to teach In order to help and share In the development of others? Imaalne 
Socrates strolling through the market places with his class and one day exclaiming, 
"Well, we've been talking about Justice for about nine weeks>, now, and I suppose 
we'd better have a midterm. Let me see. I have to have a grading curve. Plato, 
not bad (not as good as me, of: course). How abbut an A-^ Mepo, keep trying; how 
about a B, since that makes you second In ouf class with ^ GPA of...." Silly? 
../Certainly, but we all do It, every day. . ^ 



Footnotes J ■ - t. • 
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Activity #5: Broken\Squares - Non-Verbal Problem Solving* 



Purpps*: to.analyza some aspects of cooperation In solving a group 



problem. 



Activity: You wtll be divided Into small groups with 6 persons In each 

' group, people ^n each group will be given packages ■■• 

(■ 

cental nlng^uzzle pieces. Ooju)t open the package until 
you are told t J, begin. Listen carefully to thj directions 
/as'your leader reads them oral Ty. 

.... .. ^ ■ 




♦Reproduced from The 1974 Annual Handbook for Group Fad 11 tatocg , J. 
Wlllljjm Pfelffer and 'John E. Jones, Editors. LaJolla, California: ^ 
University Associates PubHshers, Inc., 1974. 
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Activity #5: ^^tp Squar^: Non-Verbal Problem Solving (45 minutes) 

I. To 'analyze aspects of cooperation^ solving a group problem. 

II. To sensitize participants to behaviors which they contribute 
twoard or obstruct the solving of a group problem. 

Group Size: 

»'. My number, of groups of six. participants eiich. There are five 
^partld pants and an observer/Judge In each group. ' 



TlM Required: \\ 



Approximately forty-five minutes. ^ 

Materials:^ ' ^ 

I. A set of bfoken squares (prepared according to directions 
following) for each group of five participants. 

^' II. One copy for each group of the Broken Squares Group Instruction 
Sheet. 



nr. One copy for each observer of the Broken Squares Observer/ 
Judge Instruction Sheet. 

Physical Setting: 

A table that will' seat five participants Is needed for each group. 
Tables should be spaced far enough apart so that no group can see 
the puzzle-solving results of other groups. 

Process: 

I. The facilitator begins with a discussion of the meanlTfg of ^ 
cooperatl^on ; this should lead to hypotheses about what Is 
essential to successful group cooperation In problem-solving. 
The facilitator Indicates that the gPoup will conduct an 
expiirlment to test these hypotheses. Points suc^ as th9 
f ol Towl ng are 1 1 kely to emerge : 

1. Each 1n(^v1dual ^hould understand the total problem. 

2. Each. Individual should understand_hbw he can contribute 
toward solving the problem: 

3. Each Individual ihould be aware of the potential contribu- 
tions of other Individuals 




• 

4. Thtrt 1s~a need to recognize the problems of other Indl- 
vlduils In order to eld them In making their fttx^mum con- 

^^rlbutlon. * ' \ 

6. Groups that pay attention to their W problem-solving pro- 
^ cesses are likely to be more effective than groups that do 
not. \ • - 

II. ^tht fadllltator forms groups of five participants plus the . 
observer/Judge .• These observers are each given a copy of the " 
Broken Squares Observer/ Judge. Instruction Sheet. The facilitator 
then asks each, aroup to distribute amdng Its members the set of 
broken squares uflve^. envelopes). The envelopes are to remain 
unopened until the signal to begin wori( Is given. ^ 

III. Thdi facilitator gives to each group a copy of the Broken Squares 
Group Instruction Sheet. The facilitator reads these Instructions 
to tne group, calling for questlons^ or questioning groups ^bout 
their understanding of the Instmctlon. 

IV. He then tells the group to begin work. It Is Important that 
the facilitator monitor tables^^ during the exercise to enforce 
rulet established In the Instructions. . 

V. Whan all groups completed the task, the facilitator engages the 
groups In a discussion of the experience. Observations are 

- — sol 1 c1 tf d f ronr o^TerYersyjutfgM . the 
•groups tb relate this experience to their "backhome" situations. 

variations: " ' \ . 

I. When one miiii^r^^^kf^ a square and falls to cooperate with the 
remaining n^nfeers^^^^^l^^^^^ can be formed l^nto two-person 

subaroups to mfake squar^es of the leftover pieces. They discuss 
their results » and the exercfse Is resumed. 

\ - # 

IK The flve^pe^son teams can be given^consu^atfon assistance by 
the obUirver/Judge or by one appointed member, of the teanw Thisy 
may^eia person who has ^ne the exercise beft^ire. / • 



'hi. 



Ten-peraon tuMhsjcan be formed, wji^two duplicate sets of five 
squares>«adn distributed among them. Teams of six to nine 
persons can be formed; in this case, prepare a broken square 
set with jmie square for each person^ .d^pViCating as many of the 
five sqtiyes as necessary. ) ^ 

IV. An tart^group competition can be establisn^s^ With af^proprlate 
recognition to the group that solves the proMem first. 

V. Members may be permitted to talk during the problem-solving, or 
one member may be given permission to speak. 

VI. Members may be permitted to write messages to each other during 
the problem-sol vings ^ 

/ s> 

\ 
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'<|{icct!ons for making a set of broken squares 

). . . I * 



A s«t ojftlsts bf>tva envelopes containing pieces of cardboand cut 
Into different patterns wh rich, when properly arranged, wllT form five 
squares of equal size. One set should be provided for each group of five 
l^rsons. 

To prepare a set, cut out five cardboard squares, ea^h exactly 6" 



i 




i. 




/ 


C 






4- 


CD 


V " H 






Theyilnes ^should be so drown that» when the pieces ere cut out, those 
marked A will be exactly the same size, all pieces marked C the same sizei, 
etc. Sjbveral combinations are possible that will form one-^r^^fafOiisqMimes » 
. jt only one combine tlon will form all five squares, each 6" x 6". After 
drawing the lines on the squares and labeling the sections with letters^ 
cut each square along the lines Into smaller pieces to make the parts of 
the puzzle. 

Label the five envelopes 1, 2, 3, 4 and Distribute the cardboard 
pieces Into the five envelopes as follows: envelope 1 has pl^cis I, H, 
2 has A, A, A, C: 3 has A, J; 4 has* D, F; and 5 has G, B, F, C. 

Erase the penciled letter from each piece and write. Instead, the « 
number of the envelope It Is In: This majtes It easy to return fhe pieces ^ 
to the proper envelope, for subsequent use, after a group has completed 
the task. 

Each set may be made from a different color of cardboard. 
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BROKEN SQUARES GROUP INSTRUCTION SHEET . . 

Each of you has an anvtlope which contains pieces of cardboard for 
fonring squarts. When the facilitator gives the signal to begin, the 
task of your group Is to form five squares of, equal size. The task will 
not bt compltttd until each Individual has before him a perfect square of 
the sauM size as V>ose In front of the other group members. 



Specific limitations areTmpose^ upoh your group during l(h1s 
exercise: 

1.. No member miy> speak. ( j 

2. No member may ask another ^member for a piece or In any^^W^ 

signal that another person Is tOvglve him a pifijee. (Members may 

voluntarily give p1e|Qs to other members.) * 

' J' ■ 



BROKEN SQUARES OBSERVER/ JUDGE INSTRUCTION SHEr 



Your Job 1s part observer and part Judge. As eujudge, you shou'ld 
mke sure each participant obserj^es the following rules: 

1. There Is to be no talking, pointing, or any\rther l^nd of • 
^ comnunl eating. • 

2/ Participants may give pieces directly to other participant? 
but may not take pieces from' other members. - 

3. Participants may not plafce^ their pieces Into the center for 
others to take. " ^j^' 

4. It 1$ permlsstble for a member to give away all the pieces to 
his puzzle* even if he has already formed a ^s^tiare. 

As an observer, look for the following. 

1. Who Is willing to give away pieces of the puzzle? 

2. Does anyone finish "his" puzzle and then withdraw from the 
group problem-solving? 

/ ^ * 

3. Is tl\ere anyone who continually struggles with his pieces, 
yet is unwilling to give any or alKof ^em away? 

4. How many people are actively engaged in putting the pieces 
^together? f ^ 

5. What is the level of frustration and anxiety? 

6. Is there any turning p«i1nt at which the qroup begins to cooperate? 

"7. Does anyone try to violate the rules by talking or pointing as a 
means of helping fellow members solve the problem? 
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tht fol lowing content section im^ be used as a mini -lecture, 
the basis for. opin discussion, or as a handoutf to be read by. 
partlclpmts during the workshop. 




Accepting Responsibility 



The first two conditions for establlshln^^sltlve significant 
relationships^ equality a^d cooperation need to be accompanied by a 
second Condition, Individual acceptance of responsibility for that 
relat^nshlp and a sharing between participants of the relationship 
respon(s^b111ty. 

The acceptance of responsibility Is o^ of the most difficult 
things we face In our It^es* An awareness and appreciation of the 
potential burden and threat of responsibility taking to ^he human con- 
dltloa Is necessary to deal with cooperative, actlon-ofil^nted programs. 
The maJoT^ concern of many current therapy models Is focused around an 
"assuming responsibility" departure, e.g.. Reality Therapy , Rational- 
Emotive Therapy , Gestatt Therapy , and Transactional Analysis . 
Abraham Low discovered. In his treatment of mental patients, <that 
anything sounds more, hopeful and more comforting than the bleal^ 
prospect of having to undergo training in self discipline. "Even' 
brain tumors, mental ailments and hereditary "taints" argf^fpreferable 
to that dreadful Indictment as being a weak character and needing ^ 
training in self-contr^" (Low, 1950-,-^. 278-279). Some pain is only 
temporary. However, the fear of being unable to perform hits directly 
at one's self worth and one's inability to adequately determine his or 
her existence. This^presents the ominousSprospect of continual, 
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everlasting pa1n. Insulation ancf manlpuHtldn becoTO necessary for 



survj^l. 

The .threat of, responsibility taking keeps us out of action, not 
Involved, and removed from promoting the social Interest, Drelkurs 
specified that the art of living demanded that "we. mind our own 
business but we are our brother*'s keeper," Our individual freedom Is 

made possible only through cooperative, responsibility sharing activl- 

\ 

ties th4t Will allow freedom for all. 

Defense .mechanisms and avoidance strategies serve as. safeguards 
of self esteem. This allows an evasion of life tasks. It Is always 
possible to collect s^me more or less plausible reasons to justify 
escape from the challenge of life. We often do not realize what we 
are doing. Some strategies are intended to insure against failure, 
exposure, or other catas trophies . The strategy may have the effect of 
making It impossible for the person to meet an onerous responsibility, 
or at least delay the "moment pf truth." The person may use the 
strategy to disqualify himself/herself *r»om a race he ,or she does not 
wish to run. 

Most people have become familiar with basic defense mechanisms. 
However, we aVe just beginning to appreciate the subtle a^d complex 
ways people can use various strategies in "adjusting" to threatening 
conditiofis. Unile^ the ingenuity of an individual may produce unique 
dvoldante pehaviors, there ane soiiie common types that deserve attention 
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Remember, these keep us from assuming res pons Ib^p^y for the rea^^ ^ 
problem. 1 ^ 

I%u1at1on - keeping ^stance between oneself and responsibility, 

1, mcMffg backward - migraine, blushing, mild depression 

2. standi'ng ^till - display of Inadequacy, compulsions 



3. ^ back ^nd forth - procrastination. Intellectual Izing, killing'^ 
time I 

4. constructing obstacJw-^psychosomatlc symptoms, creating 
distracting problems, fears 

Manipulation - using aggression and/or .sentimental Ity with self 

' . ) 

and others to justify Tio action 

1. deiireclitlon of others - "sour grapesX^i)Olnt out weaknesses 

2. accusation of others for Imagined f aulj;s^ - fantaSy, create 
confrontations ^ 

3. self accusation - gui 1 t, ^ndoing 

these methods are safeguards/ through distance as described above. 
For^^ample, the strategy of mild depression sometimes serves the 
purpose of safeguarding the person from the demands of an occupation 



or a life situation that requires some action the person is unwilling 
to take or some cornnUment the person 1s urji^illing to make. By 
feeling guilty, an Individual can keep his/her identity self -cons isterVt^ 
and hts/her actions dormant - no change o/ new action is needed. 
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Sometimes guilt has as Its purpose to repair damaged self-esteem. 
When a person has done something believed to be w^ng» feeling guilty 
about one's behavior 1s one way of appeasing the conscience and con- 
doling oneself labout still being a well-intentioned person. ^A(3-ye4r- 
old girl was,r observed to sneak to the cbokle jar, take out a cookie 
and eat 1t^ She then slapped her hand and said, "Bad girl." Having 
made "retribution" she then took more cookies, repeating the self- 
reproach after each one. 

Other face-saving devices Include the development of symptoms 
which excuse or mitigate a failure. Thus» a man who lost his job 
because he dropped and brOke a valuable instrument developed a tremor 
of the hands. He reported that he lost his job because of his 
"shakes*" not because of hi incompetence. The body becomes, the last 
outpost for safe, self involvement. Notice how fatigued and sleepy 
we become when faced with ^ large or. boring task. 

Sabotaged Communication / 

Not only in our actions, but in our communicationT^lts/wen , the 
avoidance of accepting responsibility may be seen. We are educated 
at an early age not to venture or risk statements^ that might eventually 
be proven wrong or described as foolish. We learn how to avoid 
"owning" statements. Gestaltist often direct attention to these non- 
ownership ways of communicating. How many times dgrtng a discussion 



huve you heard a statement of obvious belief prefaced Vy^-Oon't you , 
think...?" We frequently use "you" and "It" to dirett ownership aWay 
from ourselves in conversations. 

Following are some communication tactics that allow the Individual 
to maintain freedom* from commitment and responsibility. 
1. Uteralness - the 'rejecting of a statement made by another without 
opposing It openly. This device can be usfed to block effbrts, 
combat views, or reject suggestions by means '^f literal mlslnter- ' 
pretatlon of the words the helper uses. 
Parent: "I have been working on the behavior contract for 

several weeks and I don't see any results." 
Counselor: "you must not be discouraged." 
Parent: "I ^ not discouraged. But of course If no one sees 
progress..." 

AAA 

Counselor: "You must avoid guilt feelings." ^ 

Parent: "I don't feel guilty. I didri't do anything wrong." 
Counselor: "You blame yourself for not having don^ enough for 

your chtJd. " 
Parent: "This I do." 

Counselor: "Doesn't this mean feeling guilty?" 

Parent: "Guilt is a crime. I don*t think I've committed a crime." 
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Teacher: "Yesterday Raymond said he, was going to run home and tell 

/ his mother." 
Counselor: "You^ don't have to be afraid of that." 
Teacher: "I am not afraid. The only thing, I wouldn't like to have 
a call from his mother again." 

2. Discrediting - Acceptance of a statement may Imply Intellectual and 
moral Inadequacy. Should the statement be fully accepted, 
simplicity Is Implied, and thus, why has there been so much 
stupidity. This tactic Insures that the process of change does ^ 

^ not proceed too fast or too, far. A position of no obligation is 

■ ' ' J 

maintained by using a verbal pattern of "but-knocking." But- 

knockers acknowletlge the premise and then proceed to attach or 

deny Its applicability to their situation. 

Counselor: ( Suggested corrective action ) 

Teacher: "It may have worked in those suburban schools but these 
kids are different." 

3. Disparaging the Competence or Method - In this technique the i 
defensive individual must prove to him/herself that the other 
person is qualified and unqualified, expert and inept, proficient 
and unskilled at the same time. The dilemma is solved by a simple 
trick: the speaker asserts explicitly one opinion but Implicitly 



Afraid? 



Change 
ia 

threatening 
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denies that assertion by Implication, for example, tWo parents have 
consulted a counselor on\lmprov1ng the home behavior of their 
child. The parents demoijstr at*, trust by continuity visits^ but, by 
using phrases' with disparaging implications, deny the ability to 
be helped. '*H1s uncle seems rs know how to handle him - there must 



be something...*' Tactics of 



kind pemit the parents to ma1,ii- 

c 



tain^the illusion of C0tfperat1on while at the; same time disrupting 
or/6ppos1ng the profoiBS. If the process does not work, the 
failure may be e^lained as the teacher's poor method or the c(^ 
sultant's incoipfletence; not any of the parent's responsibility. 

4. Challenging the Implication - The implication of the interpretive 

statement m^^y suggest a goal that could be perceived by an 

individual as unrealistic or impossible to achieve. The reaction 

indicates skepticism and no full acceptance of a goal. Even 

though one accepts the basic sense ^ the statement, the pledge is 

f 

given with reservations which find their intentions in the ex- 
pression "I'll try rny best." The "best" is nothing but a weakly half 
effort, lukewarm cooperation, a disposition to give up should the 
first trial prove unsuccessful. To "try" means not to perform 
wholeheartedly. Without full acceptance of, the goal, there is no 
all out effort or risk. 



If it 

whoee 
JauU 
will it 
be? 



I'll try 
but I 
might 
fail / 
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5. Challenging AccguntftbHlty - A corrinon rejection of pursuing further 
e;q»lprat1on Is the recourse to heredity. No one, on any account, 
can^ held responsible for a difficulty Inherited from one's 

/ ( J. 

ancestors, "r^o one In our family does well In math," Accountabil- 
ity can be directed toward other sources : 



Parent toward Schodl^^ "School problems are your problems, I have 

ny><^blems, and I don'-^bug you with them." 

Counselor toward Illness: "HeXhas been to the MentAI Health Clinic 

/ and h^ needs to go back." 

6. Emotional Isj) - The practice of "workln^j oneself -up'* makes It possi- 
ble to channel wrath to achieve Impact. The predicament Is 
emotlonalt^d by'<such Items as relating enc^^less effoKs^ frightful 
pressure and constant vyorry. The emotionalism may be voiced In 

,^oft^ timid phrases which eventually fortify defeatism. ^Note how 

/' \ 

/ Ithe foMowIng phrase could be emotionalized In a number^ ways: 
J'l have tried everyth4ng." k ^ ^ ' f 

Non-Involvement and hopelessness are the goals. I Sentimentality 
may be evoked by 9ggeal1ng for sympathy and attention. 

Parent: "I know I spoil him but he's all I've gk left and I just 

■ • -A f 



can't lielp It." / 
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Basic Acknowledgements ^ — 

Assuming responsibility requires the will to experience discomfort s 
It Is human and natural to want quick relief; to be impa^tient with 
Irksome obligations to others; to hate the discomfort of laborious un- 
tiring practice; to want to give way to temper; to Indulge In self 
pity, to complain and to work oneself up. 

Assuming re?pons1bHi ty requires a social interest . Genuine ' 
feelings for^^^hange tend to prdduce plans and actions designed to 
remedy a situation outside the person who experiences the affects. 
Emotlon^illsm and slentlmentalism have the opposite effect of turning 
the attention of the al'fected person inside, to ona's own inner 
experiences, anxieties and anticipations. The resulting diffe;rence is 
one between group-^centered interests anTd sel^ -centered Individualism. 
/ AssumlngJ^^ponsibllity requires tk^ commitment to long range 
goals . Long range goals require greater amounts of time and tax the t 
patlenofe, enduranfCe and , determination of. an individual. Short range^ 
goals^ tend to be less demandfhg and exacting; require less time and 
effort; and have minimal risk for failure. The thought that ^ou 
neglected the^^ducation of your €hi^(i or that you have spent your- ' 
}]fe being a poor teacher is a seripus concern compared to a cortinent 
about a poorly mowed lawn. Long range goalX 6ften demand steady 
concentrat1it)n^ patient application, and strained attention- Thers is 
little time for r^axatlon and in most instances, qot an opportunity 
to start over. 



If it W0rQ 
Qomfortah 
we would 
have done 

it . 



The ego- 
aentria 
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doea not 
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The big 
things 
tend to 
be long 
term 
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, Helplessness Is not Hopelessness ^ 

One who feels helpless will geneipate emotions of frustration - 
fear» anger, despair, envy, indignation and disgust. The result will 
be hopelessness unless responsibilities are shared. 

1. Feelings of helplessness can be/^nderstood and used as a basis for 
action. 

2. Expressions of hopelessness must be redirected toward a wllllngne 
to participate. ^ 

\. j^e must be able to descvj^ibe how the sharing of responsibility can 
Nbe accomplished. 

4. We must provide evidence of commitment of time, effort, and self 
worth . 

5. We must manage tha s1zff of step^of the intervention/facilitation 
^ program In a manner to assure motivation [and perse^^arance. 



^7 



Some 
"guides 
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Sharing Responsibilities 



Effective, Interpersonal relationships require not only accepting 
one's own responsibility but participation. Involvement, and sharing 
of the responsibility for the relationship with others. This Is 
especially tjue but often Ignored In the school setting. 

The teacher or counselor I5 Jn a vulnerable position because ^ 
parents expect schools i^f operate almost the same way as schools 
opg^ated when the parents were students. 'However, society andeduca- 
tlonal technology are changing, but little Is done to Inform^ parents 
about goals In education or new ways of teaching. Because every- 
one Is a critic a/id exp/^rt j>n edilcatlon, scbo^l^ need to ^dopt new 
ways of conipuni eating |yUlytheif critics. Parents need to becoriA ^ 



involved In the decisiVn ^making process through adj^lsory committees 
Ind vol untetft* programs., ^ \' . ^ 

Students also have j^ectations of thr'teachers based upon 
ea;^^r school ei^perl^nce. ^I though students expect the teacher ^0 be< 
responsible for their l^arr^ng.^^tl^ teacher is actually resp|^hs>W^ 
for structuring a learning climate in which 1#ie stujlent is responsible 
^ for learning. A p^t of the structuring of the learning climateM^ 
the maintenance of basic order. Basic order i§ not a matter of quiet 
children sitting in straight tows. Order includes open and direct 
communication so thiit responsibility is understood. Order* is knowing, 
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P/?zat is 
order? 



.You may watw-to Vrlte the following brief outline on the board 



for clarification of the Information ^elnq presented In this 
situatlpn. 



SHARINH RfESPONSfBILITY 

- / 



)RDER IS. 



RFSPONSIBILITY IS- LEARNED BY 



RESPONSIBILITY IS AVOIDED RY....V^r? 
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th^ conditions, for ^rttclpatlon 1n ^;the"^gro up. Order Is having the 
objectives clearly understood ar^knowjng what riesources are available. 
^' Teachers can use natural /and(l6g1cal consequences to establish 
and maintain ^order. Teachers, 11ke\parents, have ibended to protect? 
students from the consequences of /nof learcB^ng. We have be^n cor^- 
cerned with fairness rather than or^l^^ One oft^fn hears teachers talk 
about students as they rel^e tc^ one Another ^df, because o^ percel^e^^ 
cruelty, justify Interference In niitural and^lo&^cal Inter'pers.onal 



relations. . Th1]s denies students the Spportuniti/ to be cesponslbli 



Values are a part of Interpersonal relatlonVand vjgilue differences' 
/^are a conslderatlolf in ^piproving 1n\Wpersonal relationships. Pre- 
dominant parent and teacher valyes trfl^l'tlonally cen^il^ on control andj^ 

'a 

superiority. Predominant student values center on comfort and 

■^■•^ < # ■ ' ^ V ■ V i' ■ 

. pleSBing. A reaHgnrnSbt of values is necessary if iriterpersonalt 
^rtAattons of teachers and students are to be impiroved. , . 
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Handout #2 ^ . " » 

/ ' S^OTAGE TECHNIQUES .USED BY PARENTS.- . - < 



pir«rrta1 criticism. may be aimed at the school, or the teacher. Thiy 
hwiy also excuse thfir child's behavldl^y blaming Inherl^d^chaVaqterU- 
tlcs, them§ftlves or other Influences. In esifence, parents are saytiig* 
that their ch1,ld Is not responsible for fils behavior.^ Someone or some- 
thing eise Is causing him to behave thl!i.>yay. To absolve themselv|s of 
msponslblllty, parents may use various ^echolques which we will review. 

Aimed ^t the School ■ . ' ' • - 

•X. School Is nothing but a playground these days. In my days \here, was 
no nonsense. ' .Me had to study^ "ant! we' did. r don't know If this Is 
t^e new syst^ tfjat" children play so mucta In school or If the. 
teadiers jusjt like to raake-ft-easler for themselve#^. 



2. I ca n't un derstand whv parents- aro called to school so often these 
tfayi. Schpol problems\arey5Wt^oblera%l I have rny own problems, 

^ and I don't botlj^eryoiT^Wtttrthemv x V 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ /* 

3. ,My child Isn't used to >frusM:rat1ons.^^At home, we allow him to do 



to >frustrat1ons.^^At home, we allow him to do 
what hetiants to»'do. WJjiy sihbuldn't He have all the freedom. In his 
own home? LThen at school. It Is required" that he do 'certain things 
at a certain time. He Is restricted, and he btiecomes disturbed. H^ 
Is used to being ^Is-^ boss. » ^ - v 

4. I can't unde^rstand why $he has trouble>eading ani=spe>11ng.at 
school when -sfie"^ does so well at home. ShejeeatfTfor me, antr Ijglve; 

~~^^f spelling words, ind she has no trouble at all. 

5. I can't under&taW whyTAnrie should-have so mch trouble at school.^ 
Hone of n\^.. other' ch 11 drjen haa any trouble. After a"n, th^y Were — 
bYought up exactly In the same way and In- the same family. 

6. He does^n'-t do. It at home. I don't know why he fhouTd do anything ; 
like that^t school . ■■ ■ f \ 

■ - \ - . ■ ' . 

7. Is tlTf^t all 3the children do--art work? L ' 

8. On^l4ning a pa»;ent that<the1i^ child was not ready for the formality 
^«ofyread1ng andMt^ciuTd be t^etter for him to repeat kindergarten: 



'"^f ^ think m7 child Is .so dumb and don't want h^m In your school- 
. I '11 take him someplace else." 

*■ , . , . ■ ■ 
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Alrtwd at th» TMchtr 

1. If you aik me» you are using too much "psychology.'" I don't bellave 
In all of thds nonsense. Uhy should n\y child fea1 Insaetlre?^ Ha gets 
•verythlr^f he wants. has a good home.^ / 

2. What do you maan, "She Is Insecure?" You should seeiier Jum off 
the diving board and ride her bike without holding on. Stie is not 
afraid. of anything, ^ 

3. If you have problems with my child, if^fb your bus1nes$t^ know what 
to do^^ That's What you are trained for/ and for thaft yoii are" getting^ 
pa^ld. I don't see why we parents have to help the teacher. 

4. John Is a sensitive child. You can't ireat hlm^TIke you treat Miy 
other child. 1 ^p^'t mean that he shdu^ld g6t special treatment » but 
you know what I miB^n. He ^1s different. ^ 

5. / I think that yofUv^ust dori^ t like rqy daughter. I must speak to the 

principal about 1| 'Immediately. I want her out of your dass^ 

6. J1mn\y never had any trouble In school until he came to you. 

7. Teachers try to take out their frustratldns on kids. This Is nothing 
new. Arty 11tt1e thing they do becomes a big problem. John Is a 
^normal boy » the wi^ I like a boy to be. A good fight now and then Is 
good f(yr him. It makes no difference who Is at fauTt or who started 
it. .Let h?l|i. have his fight. 

■•< ' '■ ■ " - 

8. I had' no Idee that Sa11y was so bad at school. This Is the first. 

, time I have heard of It. If the records s<^ that; she was a problem 
In other classes » I know nothing about It. 

9. .1 thought that when he gets to you» you w111 straighten him out. • 
Guess I was wrong about that. 



10. I know exactly when his troubles started. In elgh^ 
% a very bad math teacher. He had no troubl^ until He ha(rh1m. 

11. That Isn't what he .told me. ' * 

Aftpr telling a parent the child's score or tank on an achievement 
test: I th.6ught you would have done a better job teaching her wKat 
she was supposed to klnowl ' 

13. You don't'^need to call me again aM^n me what rny child Isn't doing- 
1 I'm sending her to school --you teaofrher- - . . 



AliMd at'-"Non-Invo1 vemsnt 



1. 



rm sorry to hear that n\y Jiminy cajises so much trouble* Maybe, we 
ought to pvt h1rh 1n a private school* 



/ 

Z. W)\y don't you shame him In front of .the entire class? Embarrass him 
In front of everybo(<y, and this mja^y teach him a lessbn. 

3. Whv don't you use the good old paddle. It never hurtjme any» and It 
will do boy some good; Believe me, we couldn't stand It If we 
didn't paddly him whenche deserves It. ^ 

. r . 

4* rm a very busy man, and car) stay only a few minutes. Now » what can 
• I do for you? Well, I leave the upbringing of the children to their, 
mother. This Is a mother's 4t»;?^hy don't you get In touch with rr\y 
wife and have her come to see yoci*^. ,^^ 

5. I tried everything. I promised to ^iye her the car one night for 
every gbojl grade on her report card. She promises everything, but 
she never keepsiher promise. We don't know what to do any mor^. 

6. I wish I had fL^ilme for every time I was called to school. When you 
call, I get sa^upset, I start shaking. ^ ^ 

7. I hate to say this about rqy own child, but I'm afraid he is no good. 
. I am not one of those mothers who^try to fool themselves, and who 

their eyes to the tr^^th. My husband and I have tried everything*. 
WF tried g1v1rjg.ii1m much tove, and 1t didn't do any good. We tried 
^ punishing, him. "tipbthlng worked. 

8. Walt'ui^lVl get home* I'll skin him alive. No child of mine is 
going tff behave that, way. 

9. She l^ot a bad g1rl at hortiei My only trouble with her 1s that she 
wants to Se like mev She wants to stay home, take care of her baby 
and ^obk. 

10. I am afrald^I cannot help yo^. His father pampers him to death. 
He makes a real sissy out oil him.. If L say "no" he runs^o his 

- father crying, and he lets h\n have hts way. ^ 

11. I know I spoil him but^ he's all I've got left and I just can't help. 

it> . * ^ , . 

12. t+e 1:. "strong-willed" just Tike'l'was and iny folks didn't know what , 
to do with me. ^ 
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Using InharlUnce * 

1. I'm iffrald he takes after me. I never could stop talking 1n class. 
Don't you think that he might have Inherl ted. this from me? As a 
matter of fact, n\y mother told me that she had the same trouble her- 
self. 

2. i must admit, I never was much' of a reader n\yse1f. I hardly ever 
read anything but a newspaper or a magaz1ne|. Viy husband Isn't much 
of a reader either. But, I Insist that iny children read ^very day. 

3. ' Do you think his thinness may have something to do with his 11st- 

lessness? He Is. such a bad eater. He hardly eats at all. How can 
he have the energy to concentrate on his work? 

4. I spoke to our doctor about Jane's trouble In school. He told me not 
to worry: that Jane will ou^tgrow this stage. Frankly, I wasV devil 
myself at her age, and I came out allvight. ^ 

5. Don't you believe that some children are born with a bad streak In 
them? I honestly think my Judy was bad from the day she was born. 
We had no trouble with the othsV children, but we always had trouble 
with her.0 ^ 

6. He Is very much like his father. He Inherited his father's stubborness 
and Other traits which are not espec1al% praiseworthy. 

7. When the teacher Insisted that the. child answer the dally roll call- 
Parent' reply ; Nohe of my othef children ever talked and they know 
how now. 

"J u' r 

Aimed at Others ' . ■ * 

1. The children 1n this neighborhood are a bad Influence on Bobby. 

. ,' know» this ne1ghborhood-1sn"t what it used to be. Some very un- 
desirable people moved'^ We try to keep Bobby away from other 
children, but h6 learned lot of bad things from t^hem anyway- 

2. Maybe if you moved his seat awa^ from Toinny, We never did like 

boy, and we're sure- that W has a bad influence on our boy.^. 

3. - Cathy Is la^y. She Is'the laziest th^ng at home. ' I can talk rn/sSl^ 

hoarse and she won't do a thing. I know what you are up against,^ 



Handout #3 

COPiNG WITH PARENTAL RESISTANCE 
IN THE RESPONSIBIim SHARING PROCESS 



v. Empathize with parental feelings of frustration and hopelessness. 

2. Avoid discussion of blame or "cause." 

3. Stress the need for the school and home to share responsibility In 
any future Intervention plan. : ' 

4. Explain why child needs to take' respon si bill t;yVor personal 
behavior. ^ ^ . t 

5. Focus on the child's respons'mltty taking needs and related 
avoidance behavior. ) 

6. Be prepared to disclose feelings of frustration If avoidance of 
responsibility sharing persists. 

7. May be necessary to confront: e.^j.^ "If nothing Is done to help 
your child there Is good odds that he/she will 



8. Allow the parent to leave with an al^rnatlve of returning In |i 
dignified and at ease manner. ; 
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Activity ^6: Helping Parents Share Responsibilities 

Purpose: to gafK experience 1n recogn^^zlng and responding to sabotage 
techniques. ; ' 



Activity: ^ " ^ ' ■ ^ ^\ 

1. Form small groups of 4 or 5 members^^ 

2. "Select a parent statement from the sabotage technltjues.almedat the 
"^school (Handout #2) 

a. One member should read the statement to ^Is/her small group as 
If he/she Is t"he parent. ' ^ , 

^^L^/^As a group/ talk about the feelings and/or frustrations that 
ar^ being expressed by ^the parent. 

* /- • ■ ^ ' / 1?^.'^ ' - ^ . , ' 

c. Develop responsQS^ to , the parent statement that would facilitate 
parent awareness of -feelings and functions. (You mi^y want to 
refer to Handout #3: "Coplfg w1 thl^lJ^ntal Resistance.") 

d. Evaluate ybiir responses In terms of equality^ mutual respect, 
and shared responsibility. ^ 

3« Repeat these steps, using parent sabotage statements from the 
remaining categories. ^ 

4. As a total groups share and discuss what you personally learned from 
this experience. : 




:« 



, Activity #6: Helping Parents Share Responsibilities (30 minutts) 

Hovt quittly around the room and check to see that groups do not ^ 

become stalami^ted. Encourage honesty arfd constructlveness In evaluating 

responser^ Act as a facilitator In the final discussion of thii 

■■ ■ 1 - 

learning experienced keeping group members on task. 




Activity #7: H^1ng Educators Share Responsibilities 



Purpose: to become aware of sabotage techniques used by educators and 
\s^to develop communication skills to facilitate shared 
responsibility. . ti> 

Activity: ' 
1. Brainstorm a list of "Sabotage Techniques Used by Teachers, Coun- 
selors and Administrators." * . 
)2. Repeat steps #2 a, b, c, d and #4 of Activity #6. 




Activity #7: Helping Educators Share Responsibilities (30 minutes) 



1. Have the total group develop a list of "Sabotag4 Techniques Used by 
Jeachers, Counselors arid Adninlstrators" (compamon to "Sabotage 

' Techniques Used by Parents''}. (Limit to 15 minutes.) 

2. Te11 partfclpants to repeat the steps used in the previous exercise 
"Helping Parents Share Responsibility." W 



Note: You should introduce this exercise by pointing out that we: 
as edU(;ators^1ik3;/^1se employ sabotage techniques, and we ne^o'to 
bei£:ome aware of our practices and develop communication 'skills to, 
facilitate shared responsibility. * 



I Handout #4 
ORGANIZING CLASS MEETINGS 



Purposes of Class Meetlpgs 

K Allows students ^o experience Glasser's three components of academic 
succg^s. . ^ 

•1nvl51vement * , 

•relevance " 

•thinking ' v _ ' ^ 

2. Provides success experience. No one In class can. fall because 1i\a 
class meeting there Is no right or wrong answer.^ * 

3. Allows the more and less capable studerffs In a class to Interact on^ ah 
equal basis. 

4. Promotes coheslveness of class. ^ , ^ 

5. Solves many classroom problems. — . ^ 

Physical Aspect of Class Meetings ^ 

' " ' ^ • ^ 

1. Need ground ru>es for conducting meetings. - V 

* -get the groiip Into a closed circle in the classroom, teacher and 
students. ^ ^ ' , 

•work on an Idea which has no right or wrong answer; not a» factual 
^ or simple answer; open ended siibject. ^ 
•attempt to solve the Individual and grow^ educational problems of 

the class and the school— to solve the prbblems of living In their 

school wcJrld. 

•all problems relative to the class as a group and to any Individual 
In the class are eligible for discussion. 

•discussion itself should alw^s^be directed, toward §olv1ng the 
s problem; the solution should never include punishment or fajfit 
findings . : . > • ^ 

^ T 'rngfetlng held just prior to a^ natural class bVeak—lunch, recess, 

/^•■,"- ■ 

2. Meetlncj 1;1me should be cons 1 stents 

•Elementary schoa|--at leartt one? a day. 
' Hi 5h school --^i^rhaps twd*&r itoree times .a week. / . * * 
J' Length pv ind^^^ixfual meeting would vary aqcording-.to gr&ide T^Vel . 
' of participants? ' ^ ' . ' ^ "^^"SSim^ f 
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THiree Types of Meetings 

1. -j#6c1al -Problem Solving Meeting 

^ •Concerned with student's social^ behavior lk school; i.e. , the 
senfors are particularly noisy during thelrVree stu<(y period. ^ 
This* disturbs other studafits and teachers. How can this be 
handled? ^ ^ 

•All problems relative- to the Hass as a group and to any 
Individual In the class are eligible for discussion. 

•The discussion 1tselTsS>j0uld always be directed to solving the . 
problem; the solutlon'should never .Include punishment or fault- 
finding. 

2. Open-Ended Meetings 

•Concerned with Intellectually Important subjects. SUidents are 
asked to discuss any thought-provoking questions related to 
their lives; I.e., What would you buy If you had a/thousand 
doyars? ^ . / 

•Type of meeting which should be used most oftei>< even where 
behavior problems are most prevalent. The more It's used, the 
more It's- applicable. 

3. Educational-Diagnostic Meetings 
•Always^^ directly related to what class is studying; I.e., the 
cUss Is disappointed that after studying the American Revolution 
the stu<lents still didn't feel they understood the dimensions of 
Ur V > . 
•Can be used by the teacher for a quick evaluation of whether 
teaching procedures In the class are effective. 
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|_-N^ /^ .PWDUCTING CLASS MEETlf6^c ^ 
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[ Gettljig Me'etfngs Started 

1. £1asser's educational phi losop^ .should bfi dl^ussed and understood^ 
by -]the school faculty. ' ^ /^^ 

2. ^Sorae faculty. meirtJ8r^^^^ has had some experience- In 

r conducting, class meetings* shouTi^motistrate meetings to Individual 
tembers and to tTie whole. faculty/^ ^ 

3. The 1argc!;-c1rcle seating art^angement has been proven to be most 
effectlye. In stimulating communication. 

4. Teacher shojild sit In a different pUce 1n the circle each day; and 
* he/she should make a systematic effort to arrange th6 students so 

that the meeting wIlTbe most productive. • VIslWs to meetli^i-are 
welcome. ^ ^ 

5. 'In learning to conduct meetings, teachers might team, either as 

observers or co-leaders. 

6. Subjects for ^open-ended discussion me^y be Introduced by the teacher, 
as he/she. sees fit, or by the class. • 

7. Meeting duration should depend upon the age and meeting e^erlence 
of the class. ^ 

•Primary stiidents may find It difficult to mamtaln attention for 
more^than 15 minutes, but the time ml^ht be Increased to 30 
mlautes. 

•30 minutes Is a good meeting time for Intermediates amd higher 
grades. * 

•Probably better tolhold meetings to a specific duration' than to 
^ allow them to vary In time from day to day. 
'Teachers shquld bejallowed to cut off a meeting-. 
•Meetings should be4)eTa before a natural qutoff such as lunch or 
recess. 

•Meetings should bejregularly scheduled and consistent: dally If 
^ .possible but at^least once a week. ''^ 

8. Children seem to respond best If they are given an* opportunity to 

> raise their hands. May posslbU tb Vun meetings 1n which children 
politely wait their tun^ to talk, but this is a difficult goal' to 
accom^nish'. Older students should ^""allowed to speak without what 
to^thera? se^jis' childish hand raising., 

9. A teacher should never interrupt a student to correct 'bad grammar, 
bad usage, or m1 Id profanity. Teacher may inter veijrie when student 
goes on endlessly and Is boring class. | 
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10. ViTtudeats nuiy beconie very pei^onal. Teacher should accept these 
comments,^ but im^ ask student to dts cuss something else 1f she/he 
' itarts talking of drunken brawls, etc. ^ 

Keeping Class Meettn^s Going 

T. Teacher should feel program Is of value.- 

2. Jeacher should be enthusiastic* ^ 

3. Teacher siould not become discouraged if meetings are not good ev^ery 
day. , /> 

4. Topics must be relevant. Interesting, and thought-provoking. 

•Specific questions draw more response than general ones. 
•Tl^ACher vnust be prepared to follow up questions av^d discussions. 

Besides one topic, hefshe needs additional questions to keep 

meeting going. 

•Topics mny come from class or^ f rom teacher. ^ 
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AcAvITy""* 8: CtASSfFYING CLASS MEETINGS ^ 



Purpose: to practice Identifying appropriate class meeting Jypes for 



various situations. 
Activity: Using Handouts #4 & #5, determine the typ/of class meeting 
yo\i woiiTd use to besS| deal with each of the 5 situations » 
listed, on this activity ^heet. 



1. Mrs. Stevens'^Ts concerned because many oY the ' 1. ' 
class members jdjd not understand the concept 

of gravity. 

2. Some members of the class want 'tq elect 0 2. 
officers for the year. ^ 

3. John^osed the problem of integration in the 3. 
public schools; specifically busing. » _y 

^ . ' " """^ 

4. Mrs. Stevens asked the class what they thought" " 4. 
about n^aking study hall a more profitable time. 

5. Cindy ^hd'^'ifejny oftj^fe girls ara disfrleased 5. 
because they couta not partict'pate 1n a bas- 
ketball program after school. 



Type 



/ 



( 




»Ten participants to reakl the directions for this acti^Hy 

an(j cUrIfy any procedural questions, ttiey may /hax,e abbut 

^ * - - ■ ^ • »^.«~^ 

the activity. , ' 

^ ^ - ■• ' . . : / 

Tills Is an Individual act1v1j;y and should be cogtj^leted 
^•1n about 10 minutes. Do not allow the actlv-lty to drag. 
Lead a 41scuss1on of participant responses. 



< . Handout . ' N 

GENERATING TO*»ICS - \ , " 



Instructions: Given each of the following types of class jneetlngs, > 
orljjlnate at least three topics for-each that woyld applicable class- 
room situations. ' i . V . 

^. Social -Problem Solving Meeting 



2. Open -Ended Meeting 



/ 



3. Educational -Diagnostic Meeting 



Handout #6 
GENERATING TOPICS 



. This Is an tx^le of an activity that could be part of a staff 
devtlopmnt effort related to 'Incorporating class meetings as a part 
of career, guidance strategies. Have each participant complete It 
IndlWdually. - . 



\ 
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Activity #9: Cl«ss Meeting Plan. 

Purpose: to Identify situations appropriate for each class meeting type 
and *to practice planning a complete class meeting. * 

7 . . ' - , 

Activity: 

1. Cdfflplete Handout #6» as Instructed by your leader. 

2. Chdbse one of the topics you generated In Handout #6 and plan your 
first class meeting. Give attention to where^ when . how and who win 
attend. 
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Actlvl^ #9: Class MMtIng ^aa 

1. After participants have read the Instructions for this activity, 
answer any procedural questions they may have. Encourage parti c1- 
pants to work Individually and to be creative. 

2. *^ Allow^ brief discussion of the final products If participants wish. 




■ ■ / 
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DEVELOPING SIGNIFICWT RELATIONSHIPS IN THE SCHOOL 
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Introduction 

Tht'pufposs of this section Is to provide the career guidance team 

" ^ • , 

with stiff deveiopment and consultative skills designed to foster the 
deveTopM'nt of significant relationships In school. In order for 
systematic development of significant relationships; to occur In school, 
teachers and other school personnel need to acquire eNi^as1^^<e^ers tending 
of bej;|av1or, and to develop skills for correcting* misbehavior and 
promoting means for student Involvement and participation directed toward 
Improved social Interest. - 

The section Is divided Into two parts: 1) Understanding Behavior, 
and 2) Methods for Improving Relationships. Each part included a 
presentation of content materials followed by handout resources and 
kn0w4,^^e and skill development activities. 
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Oaveloping Significant Relationships In §chob1 

Understanding BehavlDr 

Have you ever thought of Interpersonal relattons as being purpose- 
ful and problems In relating with others as^ beljig goal dlfec#d? What 
does the shy»« nonverbal person achieve?^ What can be the goa\of a tempe 
tantrun or of a lunchroom food fight? We are so Jncllned to think ot 
behavior as caQsed by antecedents that we overlook goals or Intel^ded 
purposes of -beh4|Vlor. Our explanation of problem behavior Is usually 
directed toward. outside sources. A- child Is shy because he/she is 
^frightened or deprived of learning opportunities. Or, a student gets 
Into fights because 'he/she Is provoked by somebody. 

An alternate approach Is to Identify the goal of the relationship. 
All pv^oblems In Interpersonal relationships can be explained In temts 
of four mistaken goals. - These mistaken goals represent degree^Qf 
tllscouragement. A person seeks to find one's place In the group 

. • ' ■ ■ ■ y - 

(family or classroom) and to be significant. Failing to achieve this 
ba^'lc condition results In discouragement/ and the person further 
strives to fit In by (a) seeking attention, (b) being fhe boss or In 

7 

power, (c)* getting even or revenge, or (d) being helpless or In- 
adequate. Study the charts that depict the mistalcen goals of problem 
.behavior (Handouts #7. 8. 9). ^ 

People also seek attention by active or passive destructive means. 
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Cons1(tejr^he'*ch<1d that seeks an answer to a^uestlprK^Mist wKen t1»e \ 
teacher Is most busy., that seeks help w^th ^'tasjc that he or sh#. kno^s 



how to dOt or , that falls to turn In homework. Jhese children alio get 
attention. The teacher* feels annoyed an^/m^y seek to^^orrect the . 
liaVlor by coaxing, reminding, or yielding to .the child's demands for ;^ 

"time."' The*ch11d's behavior will tmprove temporarily but the child ^ 

\ - • -■ ' I " ' 

will soon seek more attention. The child's perception of self Is^that 

one counts only when .being served, when teacher Is attending to one, or 

when one is In'the class spotlight. More appropriate corrective 

measures might be to Ignore*' to answer In an unexpected manner, or to 

gtve attention at a more appropriate time. 

The more discouraged child who seeks power will be active or 

passive w^th the end product almost always destruttlve. Temper^ 

tantrums are an active s^ow of power while the shoulder shrugs with ^ 

"I don'i know!" are a passive display of power. Certainly nobo4y 

can make a child not have a temper tantrum, nor can one make a child 

know the answer. Teacher feels anger, challenge, an^d Ihe need to 

assert control. Effpr't to correct will probably- resJgl* In an 1n- 

V 

tenslfl cation of the negative behavlojp^s both parties want to win. c 
Relat1onsh.1ps are well on the w^ to further deterioration, and the 
best w^ to cope may be to withdraw from the struggle, to.;act without 
speaking (for words m^^y become an angry lecture), or to redirect the 
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person^s «fforts and establish equality* In.estab11sh1jp[g equality^ y6u~ 
acKhmifUdge the r1<ghts of ^he, other person v^iihout abdicating your; o^^ 
rIghts'Whfn yoii acknowledge that you don't have to win and the other' 
(person doesn't have tq lose. Equally means balanclrf^ jr1gl)t and \ ^ 
responsibilities. The other .j)er son Is responsible not for your be-^ ^ 
havlor but for?)1s/her own. Problems In Interpersonal relationships ' ^ 
pften ogcur when one personi tries to take the responsibility for - 
ano^er person's behavior. Denying a persdn the o^ortunlty to be 
^r^l^onslble for self Is disrespectful- and leads to^further iilscourage- 
ment. ^ 

Revenge Is more destructive and iMy be j^asslve or active. 
Vandalism, vulgar language, telling embarrassing stories, making 
vengeful copAnt&ybeconilng pregnant*, .using drugs, or breaking prized 
possessions are ^11 pci^lble ways of ge^^g/Men."^ These^same acts 
m^y have as their goal attention br power. * we feeling of the signlr ' 
flc^t other In Such Incidences h^ps to ^dentlfy the goal. If the 
goaVIS reyenge the teacher or parent wIlTfeel hlirt: "How could 'yf^v 
do this to me?" The child seeks to get even «nd WlU^lntensIfy , , 
beha-vltor until he or she feels H-ke a winner. \\\ese trnJIvldiials feel 
that they cannot be liked or ha^e>powpr, but will count 1>f they can 
hurt Others like they themsejr have been hurt. Corrective measure • 
requires .that order be n^lfitalned wh1le|a^o1 ding retal.latton. - 
Extricate yourself and ^herTs^t about Winning the' student through en-. 
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I* htlght of .dlscounAgement may be found In people who see them- 
«s Inadequate, «rtd respond w1^ extreme passivity* defying all 



pas 



attempts to, Involve then)- In classroom activity./ ThV teacher feels 
helpless and despairing. The teacher has -given up and offers no ; 
reprimand, because that^ teacher .feels there Is no use trying, while the 
child fliels "If .1 don't- try I can't fall.". The only antidote for this 
level of'^^scourigement^ls to provide basic encouragement. 
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You may want to .write thp following,' brief outline on the board for 
clarification olf concepts bping presented In this section qf the package. ^ 



GOALS OF MISBEHAVIOR ' 

\ 

L , 

. ATTENTION GETTING 



/ 

. POWER • 

J 

REVENGE 
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' DISPL/|Y OF INADEQUACY 



/ 



\ 



V 
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•^IHilnlshKtSotlal mmt 
OSEIESS QOAL 



"Active Constructive I PassWi Constructive' 



Active Destructive, 



Passive Destructive 



"success" . 

cote rewijks , 

excellenCi for praise 
dnd.recoghftlon ' 

perfonning fpp, ' 

, attention' 

stunts, for attention- 

^frlng especially goo'' 
" industrious 
" reliabje 

(mil/ seem to be 

ril'deal" student, but 

/goal is self-eleva- 
tion ^ not coopera- 
tion,); 



yam' ' 

e^ pleasantness 

)del" child 
trltght sayings . 
e/^gerated conscien- 

iiisness / 
eik^s charm 
;ioS(them belle" 
in ar'e "teacher's 



"nuisance"* 
th,e show «ff 
tkdown 
obtriisiveness 
"MiTkin^ question 
s mark 

"enfant terrible", 
'instability, 
acts "tough". > 
•makes minor 
mischief , 



y ■ 
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QUALITIES FOR SOCIAL INTERE^: 

■ \ \ 

Respects rights Of ot+iers ' 
Is tolerant ot others' 
Is interested in others ' 
Cooperates with others 
Encourages others ' 
Is courageous 

Has a true sense of own worth 
Has a, feeling of belonging 
Ha$ socially atceptable goals 
Puts fprth genuine effort, 
Willing to share rafherthan. - 
"How much can I get?'; w/^' 
"We" rather than "I" / 



i "rebel" 
argues 
ODdtradicts 
continues for- 
bidden acts 
tenper tantrums 
lusturbation 
untruthfulness 
dawdling 



"vicious" 
stealing 
bed-wetting 
violent and brutal 
(leader of Juven- 
ile delinquent 
gengs) 
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ER?C ^^^^^^^^ Of Charts by Dr, Dreikurs and 
H. L. fcillardl 



"laziness" 
bashfulness 
lack of ability 
instab^lVity 
lack of Stamina 
fearfulness , 
speech impediments 
untid^ess 
self-indulgence 
frivolity " : 
anxiety 

eating difficulties 
performance defi- 
ciencies 



\I. AtTEm6ETTniG^(A(M) 
Seeks proof of his 
approval or status ' 
' (aliost universal in 
preschool childb). 

Hill -cease when repri- 
manded or given atten- 
tion. ' . , 

Adult; irSTjghted br 
, constructive ACM, helps, 
reminds, coaxes child. 
Is kept busy. 
"Fiels iinoyed" 



;stubbom" 

laziness 

stubborness 

disobedience 

forgetting 



II. 



POHER 

Similar to 

attention getting, but 
more intense. Repri- 
mand Intensifies mis- 
behavior. / 



Adult: "Youlcan'tget 
aw^withthisl" 



" violent passivity" 
sullen and defiant 



III. 



REVENGE 

Does things t|) hurt, 
makes self hated, re- 
taliates. 



Adult feels deeply hurt 
and outraged, dislikes 
child 



"hopeless" 
stupidity 
indolence 
Inaptitude 
[pseudo feeble 
. minded]' ' 



IV. DISPLAY OF INAljEIJUACy 
Assumes real or, Imagined 
deficience to safeguard 
prestige. 

J 



JUult: 



'I gtvt |ipl' 
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. Handolit ^8 
GOAL RECOGHlTIOlj 
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What Chilid is Spying Special Characteristics 4 

I only count when I an noticed or< If joal is AG, behavior will cease 
served; I need attention to prove when reirimanded or noticed; con- 
"V '^orth. tiniiatibn implies stronger goal. 

Haladjiistient evolve when 

praise and recognition cannot be 
•attained. 

h « ■ 

' . , , \t ■ I ' ' ■ ■ ' , 
I only count when I ain doniinating; , "im intense than AS; reprimands 
if you don't let me do what I intensify behavior; no inter- 

want you don't love me; , . relatjonship too trivial for 

.challenging 

I cari't be liked. I^don't haVe occur only at certain times or ' 

power, b'ut I'll count Jf I m in specific situations; becomes 

hurt others asi feel hurt by generalized with Increased hos- 

life-I will get even. ' ' tillty. 

Being dislike'd S|3rves to attain a 
' M position.- 

f 

I can't do anything right so I Has j1ven up. Assumes real or a 

won't try to do anything at all; imajfhed deficiency as a means \ 
I am no good so leave me alone to safeguard self worth or ' ' 

so no one will know how stupid I , prestige, 
am., ■ : 
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J ; ' Hindoutft. \ 

\ • ' FLOipT OF PURWSIVE BEHAVIOR 

. ' ■ • ■ ' ■ ' " ■ , , ■ . . ' ' ' ' ' 

" / ^ , ^ A 'B ' C 

Goal of Ht$behav1or . M child doas \ ' iat teacher/parent ' What the child does ' 

■ \' Y does tfid feels ■ as conseqyence of B 

ilttention • Active and, passive ait1- , Ann^ed, wants to remind, Temporarily stops 'dis- 

, vltles that nuiy appear coax, delighted with turbing action Mfien ' 

constructive or "good" child ' given attention 

; .. destructive. " . . ' 

P^r . Only destructive active ' . Provoked, angry, gen- ' Intens1fles;actlon when . 

■ and passive activities erally wants power . reprimanded. Child 

challenged: "I'll make wants to win, be boss, 
hlffldolt." "You can't 

^ . . get aw<iy with It." ^ 

Revenge More severe active and ^ Hurt, mad: "How could Wants 4Qflit:even. Kakes 



V 



passive actlvtttes he do this to me?" , ^ , ' self disifted. Inteiisi 



^ fies action in a hurtful 



fashion. 

^ ' ' ' . . ' 

Inadequacy Passive activities that Despair, "I give up." * I|>epr1mand, therefore, . 

defy Involvement . « reaction. :Feeltthere 

' ' ' . fsi^ is rto'itfe to tryAsive. 



ACTjIVITY #10^ GOAL RECOGNITION 



Purpose;"^ to provide participants with practice recognizing various 

{ goals from descriptive statements. 
Activity: , 

1. Each participant .should fill out the two multiple choice 
Instruments listed Mow: (allow 10 minutes) 



Goal Recognition - 

' "Ml ^ . \ 

a. Descriptive Characteristics (Handout^lO) 

Goal Recognition - 

b. Teacher Responses (Handout #11) 

I ■ t - 

2. By, counting off » form two groups A & B. J 

^ , a. Leader : You may want to designate a recorder-reporter . 
for each grqup who will J)e responsible ^ reporting ^ 
V feedback ti his/her group. 

b. Group A^ should go over thejr responses vO GR - Descriptive 
/ Characteristics and agree upon best answers. 

c. Group B should go over their responses to GR - Teacher 
Responses and agree upon best answers. ^ 

3. Groups A & B combine and share and discuss answers. 



/K 
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Activity #10 Goal Recognition (40 minutes) 

A 

1. L1m1t 2a to 15 minutes time. 
^ 2. Limit 2b ta 15 minutes time. 

3. \Fafcnitate the sharing and discussion session 
which foijiows this activity. 



■ . 1 
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handout #10 

GOAL RECOGNITION: DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

Possible goals for misbehavior: Attention Getting ' 
' \ » Power 

'\ Revenge 

Display of Inadequacy 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 



15. 
16. 
17.- 
18. 

20. 



"Vicious" does violent act, may be brutal with other's bodies and 
feelings. 



Rebels, argues v -and cbntradi 
to do work. 



lets, ma^be openly disobedient, refuses 





Excessive pleasantness and charm. 

Described as la;^* Acts cl^rsVlmH appears to be Inept. 
Cute remc'AS Just to Impress others. 
"The brat" makes minor mischief. 

The aggressor, fights with children In class, bullies others, destroys 
other people's property or refuses to respect the rights of others. 

Hopeless, helpless. Indolent, suffers from an Inferiority complex. 

The "model" child repeats bright little sayings, often hot too original. 

_^pthfb Its extreme stubbomess In a withdrawn, maybe slovenly manner. ' 

_ "The Goodie* Two-Shoes "type:^ Is often the teacher's pet. 

Performs for attention. v • „ 
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Steals, shdpllfts. 

-Jalks out of tofTf, won't raise hand during class dlscufsslons, blurts^ 
out answers which may have nothiM to do with the question. 

May appear to- lack ab.111ty,.shows^ lack of stamina. Is untldyi ^hows 
fearfulness, bashfulness, appears anxious and fnivolous^ 

Exaggerates conscientiousness, will often appear )to work Very dill-' 
gently but get^ little of significance accomplished. ■ ; 

This, child behaves In ways tOrshow off. Is likely to be the class' 
clown*-the "nulsjpce.'' « , ' ' 

This child Is sullen, and defiant. 

Truant from school (may, become the leader of a Juveni le gang) 
Succeeds In getting others to serve him/her,.. 

: 73I1.C , - ■ \ 
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Handout di>11 < 
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GOAL RECOGNITION: 5EACHER, RESPONSES , " • / 



•Possible goals f.or misbehavior: Attention getting . (AG) 

Power/ ' (P 
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ReVengen " (R. 
Dlspla^y of Inadequa^ (DI) 

Teacher: When^ue refAJsed to wash off the top of hef xiesk I just 
felt 1 'Ike I had to show her who was boss. 

Teacher: It seems th«t when ever I go oV6r to" answer Willie's ques- . , 
tlons he all of a sudden becomes a real Idiot. He can't function or 
he won't function, it's a real battle and I just wish I did not havtf ^ 
to attent to him. I , . - . 

■ • . ' ! ' " '■' 

3. Teacher: Missy Is always qomi/ng up t% tn^^desk wUh her work which 'is 

* completely done and correct and she wante me to check It over for mis- 
takes. When li^ell her It's OK she still stands arourjd the desk and . 
asks me to see^lf she made her "e" correctly. I tell her she made ^ ^ 
her e's correctly a#id then I have to tell her to go to her seat. 

*She just bigs me With 'that kind of s^tuff. 

4. Teacher: Clay just kept pus^ilng^fe and pushing me. He would talk out 

, of turn and I told him to be quiet. 'Then he, would talk oyt of turn 

louder and I told him to stand out In the hall, but he refused to leave 
the roofn. »I, felt Jike ringing his neck. He cat^'t get ay^ with that 
iiyW classroom, sb. I pushed him out of the classroom and literally 
carrel ed him down to the office screaming andiclcking all the w^I 

5. Teacher: Byron wanti me to help him with his math problems, but, every 

• time I l)elp him he seems .to forget how to do the' simp list ^problems and 

> I end lip doing all the work for him. ^^When I refuse ;to do the problems ^ 
for him he gets upset-and quits work at the sllghtesft problem he en- 
counters. I have even talked with the school psychologlst^nd made- 
Byron's math problems easier according to his .suggestions, but Byron, 
even gives up on those. I feel:>t aj-oss. I don't/know what to jlp or 
try next. I even -feel lIKe-glvIng up at times flirrd not bothering with him. 



6. f Teacher: Julie does "her chores and school work without any problem but 

— '■ she asks all sorts of ques4:1ons which have little or nothing to do 

■^^th the task at hand. She always tries to answeir the quest,1ons I^sk 
'anc for the most part when . she does answer a question- she Is right. 
She does ask too many questfbns and when I answer one of her questions 
she alv/ays has' another question. I sure wish shfe would just kef|^, her 
rmouth shut for'a little v^lle and give the otheOhlldren a chan^ to 
ask questions. 
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irf. Form small groups (4 or 5 members) for this activity- 
-2; One-member of each group should read Incident §} to the^jJtftip 
Ij)c1dent #1 

ite" the if^spdhslbll.lty for reading the statenpnts. 

nirent calls thfr schoof counselor ^rvd asks '^'HOw canyou stand to 
have tuyidaughter In school?/' Having bbserved no problem behavior^ In school v 
the counlsplor Inquires, "Why. what has happened^;' Mother tells with strongX 
feel jug •thatt the girl has dell bera,tely brdjcen several pieces of good china 
and/cut the cur tains .y ^ ' \^ . , 

^ Mother felt anger. 



What mot+fer said to!,;^e daughter .rfr- did Is unknown. What daughter did 
next Is unknown. 

What do you think wa^ the goal of daugKter's behavior? J0'i What do 
you thln)^ was the goal of mother's behavior? ^hy? 

3. ^ As a group, discuss the Incident and Identify possible mistaken .goal(s). 

Use the goal charts to help you. - ■ 

4. Proceed to Ingldenls #2 and #3, tr*teat1ng- them In a like manner. 
Incident #2 | ' 

A Child Is shoping with mother at the 1^1 supermarket and has esT 
tabllshed a usual patter^ of telng "lost" when mother Is rea4y to checklout 
and leave. Mother feels annoyed and asks the cashier .to 4)age ^huck on the 
loudspeaker. "Will Charles please report to the front entrance." Charles 
walked swiftly but nonchalantly to^thf front door of the store. Mother 
ISald nothing and Chuck later recountedv"I didn't look around or s«(y anything, 
I didh't-want tlie other people to know who I was." ' * . 

Incident #3 ^ , ^ ^ 

A 9th grade ilgebra student Is constantly a^ng the teacher, "Is this 
■problem right. Is thts the right answer?" After\ completing each Increment 
jof work or* problem the student seeks the teacher/s approval. The teafcher 
was Initially \innoyed and would s*y "Yes. that Is right." As the behavior 
continues and even iiecomel more frequent the teacher Is becimlng angry. The 
'teacher says^the student 1i" really no problem but "I am sHR and tired of 
■him asking so many questions/' 
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• 5. "l||xt on 4" X '6* ctrds each group, member will vtrjlte the descrfptlpn of enT 
' Inct^ht In which they were Involved or observed. Be:surt tp Irteluder ^ 
L " (1) Whet dtd the chlTd do? (2) What dld'a significant 1[)ther do? ^13) 
X How the significant other feels? Each group^raember wtll In tttW^rted. 
«^ • the Incident In thei-small groups. Members of. the group win suggest ^ 



groups . 

poiff!p)le goals. \^ 



6. Pari|jctpant^>etum to total group _^ 



4^ 



1^ 

^ 



1* J^.* 



r 



i 



/a* 
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Acti v1 in %\\\ \ Incidents oV Mistaken' Goal s - ( 45 minutes ) 



■ ■'' ' S f ' ■ \ 

. Mhen ptrtlclpents return Jtd the total group, ask for and list an 

exampTe of each of the foQr go^ls of> misbehave or. 

; ! • • • ■ 
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Ask ^rticl pants to rtaa "Methods for Improving Rroblem^RelatlonsH^ps 
and to b^66m fMllltr with H^rfdout #12. Lead a brief discussion and mdve 
^directly to -tt^e n<|xt section. After participants have read "Hethods of 
Efkouraflement^' ask them to>ecome fJnlliar w4th Handouts #T3, 14 and 15.. 

Tlili section ends with Aafvlty l2^wh11s;h Is an^ appllcatton of the 
concepts presented In this materUl. \ 



\ 




Mathodt lor Improving Problwr taUtt^nshlps 
fttsponding to Mlsbehtvior 

> tht typo *>nd effoctlveness of any Interventjon to Improve Intor- 
porsonal rf]Urti^Qri»w111 be Influenced by the misbehaving person's 
goal. If'the^goal oVC^he misbehaving person Is attention, several^ 
interventions my work Including 1gnor1nji» doing the unexpectuU using 




natural 6r logical consequencos, and giving atteWMoh 1^ 
appropriate time. Take the exanple of a student who seeks constant 
attention by Inqulrlr^g about the correctness of jaach part of an 
assignment. This behikvlor could be annoying to-ttft teacher, would 
certa1n1y.be regarded as strange by students, and would probably lead 
to damaged' Interpersonal relations with teacher and peers. 



If the teacher feels annoyed, chanced are the goal Is attention. 
The teacher Ignores the questions and the student may stop asking. 
The teacher ma^ do the unexpected' by suggesting that the students 
discontinue working on the assignment temporarily ajid help with . 
something else. As soon as the students make an effort without 
seeking approval, the teacher can give appropriate attention. The 
natural consequence of suc^ behavior would be prolonged time devoted 
to complete the assignment with the logical consequence that th/i 
student could not participate in the next activity until the 
previous assignment had been completed. Noq^ ^f the inter^ntlon 
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iWtifflit rtquitt i rpvhi ttvft Loglctl eonstqutncts ctn bt- 

cQiit 'pun1t1vt« dapthdihg ori the attitude with which thdy ere Ajsed. 
The teacher nwy give a lecture, "Because yoM wasted your time and are 
not finished you cannot '^go on^break," In Vfhlch/case the cohsequence 
becomes a punishment. Interpersonal relations are damaged and the 
correcting effect becomes lost. * ^ 

Given the same situation. If the student goal Is to show teacher 
whose boss, the teacher will' feel angry, and corrective efforts will 
result In Increasingly disruptive behavior. Teacher will be drawn Into 
a power struggle In whfch one solution calls for exjtrlcating self 

-"imStlonally If not physically. ';The teacher decides In effect "I'm 
Just not going to argue about It now." While. It Is often not an option 
for cl ass room teache r s , lea v I n g the room would be even more effective. 
Remembering that the person who seeks approval Is discouraged and 
probably completing the task with perfection, a delegation of 

/^responsibility might be apprppri ate: "Yes, that is correct,>w11^you 
help (student name) who seems to be having trouble?" 

It Is Impossible to cook book corrective measures but recognizing 
that behavior Is goal directed and Identifying the mistaken goals of 
problem' behavior will help make you an effective "iigertt for faclllt^lng / 
Improved Interpersonal relationships. (See Handout #12: Strategies 
•for Oevfrloping More Appropriate Behaviors.) 



Goal 

reaognition 
is the 
firet . X 
step 
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t ^ Handout 112 

^fRATEGIES FOR DEVELOP IMG MORE APPROPRIATE JEHAVIORS 



Miit^kiB Ctotli R>acttont 



Atttntibn 
Sitting 



Power 



Revenge 



Displey of 
Inadequacy 



Give attention -when stu- 
dent Is not making a bid 
Writ. 

Imore the misbehaving 
student. ^ 
Be firm. . 

^Realize that punishing, 
rewarding, coaxing, 
scolding and givlna 
service ere attention, i/- 

. ■ ■■ ■ • •<' 
withdraw from the con- 
flict. "Take your sail 
out of his wind." 
Recognize and admit that 
the student has power. 
Appeal for child's help, 
enlist his cooperation, 
give him responsibility. 

Avoid punishment. 

Win the person. Try to 

convince her/him that she/ 

he is liked. 

Do not become hurt. 

Enlist a "bud<<y" for the 

student. - 

Use group encouragement. 

Avoid discouragement your- 
self. Don't give up: . 
Show faith In student. 
Lots of encouragement. 
Use constructive approach. 



Verbal Interoretatlone 

'Xould It be that you want 
me to notice you?" . 
"Coul d 1 t be that you WanT 
me to do tptplal tnlngi for 

you?"' 

^^..Iteep ny busy with you?" 



"Could it be that you want 
to show me that you can do 
What you want and no one 
can stop you?'V- 
"Could It be that you want 
to be the boss?" 
"...get me to do waht you 
want?" 

"Could It be that you want 
to hurt me and/or the 
chlldrent" 

"Could It be^ that yOu vent 
to get even?" 



"Could It be that you want 
to be left alone?" 
"...you feel, stupid and dort't 
want people to know?" . 



*A11 questions must be asked In friendly noR-judgmental way and not 
at tines of conflict. ' 
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Hodt of BuciMiraqnant 

A variety of corrective measures ere useful when trying to 
rect mlsteken goals and thereby Improve interpersonal relatlonis. 
te Include -Ignoring, doing the unexpected, giving attention for 
rdprlate rather^than Inappropriate behavior* using natural con- 
iiences or logical consequences; extri casting %e}f, and giving 
ponslbllltys but the one technique that can be suggested in all 
Bs'of dlsclll^ageinent Is to provide encouragement. This may sound 
B oversimplification but let's explore methods of encouragement. 

Many of the things that we do In the' name. of encouragement add 
the problem rather than provide a solution and the tragedy Is that 
think we are encouraging. Have you ever praised a student's workk 
Bit's a nice drawing," only to have the Individual tear it up and 
ow It aw^y? if the student Is looking for direction and you 
^Ide praise, the child's perception is that you regard him or 
as too fragile to handle criticism. This indicates a lack of . 
piect. .,.'('' . ' 

Handout #13: Statements that D1scourag|^ describes a number of 
non ways that well meaning parents and teachers discourage 
Idren. 

Interpersonal relationships are always improved by providing 
Duragement. Some keys to encouragement include: 
Point out the usefulness of an act. 
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Z, Provtdt iii^uragtnitnt Mhan It Is not del ng sought or asked for^ 
3. Focus on the iii9)rovemiit ra 

•4. Praise the deed, not the doer. "Having the room picked up Is 

■ * ' 

heJpful." not "You are helpful." * 

5. / Give a person responsibility. 

6. Look for effort or successive approximations* dbn't expect per- 
fection. 

7. Look. for cooperation and sharing. « 

8. Use mistakes as an opportunity to try again, to learn and to 
Improve. 

9. Have faith In the person. Expectations should be honest and 

«• direct In temte of age and talent. Expectations of Inadequacy 
will probably be fulfilled. 

10. Acknowledge the other person's feelings. Acknowledging feelings 
communicates that you understand the situation and at the same 
time expresses your faith In the person. Sympathy falls to ex-^ 
press faith and seldom helps the situation. "I can appreciate 
your dlsappc^ntment but am sure you will be able to work It out" 
is an encouraging statement. "The plane didn't fly. You must be 
terribly disappointed. I feel so sorry f 0> you . may be an 
" accurate statement but It falls to express hope and confidence 4 n 
the future. . 
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Ifi t^ttoK^ «trb«1 •ncouraginir^ wf jswr ttneourtgt by: 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■• 

Touch. The coach at • basketball same pats his playei^ on the , 

rump as an express 16i^ of confidence. (Watch out In the classroom 

Of* you may be liilsundflirs^tood.) 

Sharing . "Let ' s try It together" : May be j ust what 1 s needed 
Whan the other person Is about to 'give up. Oo^not take control 
over a task or you communicate a lack of faith In the child. 
Give responsibility. Being over-protected Is discouraging to 
adults as well as chlldjen. Responsibility cannot be earned. It 

can Only be given. Give others responsibility and watch them 

• . . , \ . . . // 

glow and grow. \ v 

Look for what Is right rather than what Is wrong. Accept, 

appreciate and respect other people for what they are rather than 

whd^ they could or shoQId'be, A friend Is someone whose faults 

we c>ioose to overlook. \ . 
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Handout #13 



STATEMENTS THAT OISCOgRAfiE 



It t list of tht kinds of stttiiwnts «• all naiw to our thlUrsn. 
Mi tuy thtsi things in an attaspt to show our chlldrtn tho proper wi^ to act. |1pst 
ofttn tlit Intuits art not tht ontt wt wish for. _ 



J. Eicplalning 



2. i^lslng 



3. Prtaching 



4. 



J 



Btllttling 



5. Comparing 



6. Using auin 



7. Feeling sorry, 
pity, 
s^pathy 



6. Injunctions 



9. Threats 




"00 you aixptct to -get monty every time you need It? Yom don't , 
set your fathtr andj sptnding mon^ like that. You mOst - 
understand that you d^t get everything 'you want on a silver 
platter."! 

"Listen to mt, son. I had this samt problem whtn I was young. 
I so#.1tlhmhd that the best thing to do was to'kttp ii|y mouth' 

'shuts'" . • . 

' ■ - > . ' ■ ' ■ •■ 
"I don!t know how you txpect to grow up to be anything If you 
iji^y In bed ¥l>day. Obp't you want to do something w|th your 
11fe...be sofflebo(|y7 Well • you jcan't do anything If you don't 
get your edilcatlon. 'Besides, I pay taxes to have people teach 
you. Look at the monty bting Wasted trying to educate you. 
It seems like you wojild Appreciate the effoft everyone Is making 
In trying to' help you." ' 

"What's the matter... yo»rd«if? You don't get anything right. 
I sent you to the store for m11k» not bread. Take It back and 
see If you can get the right thing this time. ^Mllk! M-I-L-K. 

"Why can't you be like your sister, she never gets suspended 
from sc"hool ." Or , ".You 'ri Just 1 1 ke your Unci e Harry he 
never spent a da/wjthout being In some kind of^rouble." 

"You knew, every time you aet Into trouble It Just kills your 
father. You're going to give him a heart attack fqr sure. 
Thtn youMl be sorry." Or, "I do everything for you and this 
Is how you treat me." 

"Tim gets Into trouble because other children p4€k on him and 
make him cry. Isn't that rlght^tlm?" "Joey gets put out of 
schbol because I can't give him all the nice cTothes he needs - 
end others .make fun of him." "I know you are hungry and your 
stomach Htirts, I'll fix supper for you." (Even If the rest of 
the famll/ate an hour earjier and' the child chose to be late 
or dida't like the meal.) 

"Stop picking your nose. It will bleed." Stick your shirt 
in." ^hro^ that gum away." "Sit up 1" "Sit down-!" "You 
had better Straighten up." . / 

"If you do tbat aga1ri,^ril send you to your room" "If you 
get Into anymore trouble, out you go,." "The next time I'll 
call your ProbatloiUttfflcer-^ father)'- (the ^p^^ (the 
principal) (your mother). " 
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TO. . PunlthMnt 



"I'vt told you to stob a hundfsed tlmis. Now go to your room.' 
"Ut's SM If thfs belt cwi't stra,1ghten you out young tMii." 
"Th'it • t It: You don ' t get another penny from me "Gq * t 
ahead, run aMay. iMiybe your belly Will ' pinch yoO and you'll ^ 
Team a lesson.'* "Get out of class!" To pollqMian: "You 
take him, rVe done all l ean." 



11. ^erprotectlon M don't want you with those boys." "Be careful." "He Just 

fell In with the wrong crowd." ' VOka^y, I'll give you. another 
chance." "The other children don't like him. "^ "His faiheir^ Is 
too strict." "His mother Is too's'trkt." "The schqpl Is too 
strict." "He, dopsn't understand." "I'm.afrald .fOr you to go 
», \ to that corjcert." ^ ~a% * 

•'•That shirt Is ugly.". "The hai«burger,1s not too rare." "Your 
hair Is too long." "Not making the team Isn't so bad." 
"Having your teeth pulled doesn't huri much." "Don't take , 
It so hard. I've had that happen to me, but you don't hear me 
crying about It." "That's nothing to get mad abbut." "There 
will be other dances'." ^ 



Denying the., 

child's 

exiMrlence 



13. Praise 



"You are very Intelligent." 
"You are the best student." 
the group." 



"You are a great ball player 
"YdU were the prettiest glrjj^ln 



^ The above statements Illustrate iome of. the ways we discourage our children. 
We often try to build up their strengths by emphaslilng th#rqiifeaknesses. Ue do 
this through criticism, belittling, comparing*, warning^ threatening, and punishing. 
Or^we may overprotect tbemV lecture them until they are deaf to ~ur, praise them 
until they Uink only of ttlemselves, feel sorry for them until they wallow In self- 
pity, or use guilt until the child loses all, sensitivity to others' needsl 
— ' • — ■ , , . /• 
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. . SOME WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT* , 

• : .. ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ -.• ■ - V 

thitl ihoughtt art Intended to ba of h^lp to parents and teachers In working • 

with difTdiln. Whether these 'suggested remarks will in fact be encouraging will 
>ilpen4 on the attitudes of the adults, using, them. Is the feeling one^ belief In^ 
/tne child* trus|ti confidence, acceptance, sometimes mIxed/Wlth humor; or Is t|)e 

feeling one of moralizing, preaching, or Impatience? I 

1. "You do a goo^ Job of..." . ' ' °^ 

Children should be encouraged when thoy do not_fixpect It, wtten they are not 
asking for^ It. It Is possible to point out some < useful act jir contribution 
in eaeh;chl1d. Even a comnent about something small and Insignificant to us, 
" mi^ have great Importance to a child. 

2/ "You have Improved In..'." ^ j ♦ ' 

Growth ihd Improvement Is something we should expect from all children. They may 
'h not be where we would like them to be, but If there Is progress, there Is less 
chance for discouragement. Children will usually continue to try If they can 
[ see some Improvement:' _ ^ . ^ 

>'3. "We like ^enjqy) you, but we don't like, wha t you d o^" 

Often a child feels he Is not liked after he has majle a mistake or misbehaved. \ 
A child sbould.never thlnk^ he 1j not liked. It Is 'Important to distinguish. / ,^ 
(between the child and his beRavlor, between the ect and the actor. 

4. "You can. help me (us, the others, etct) by..." 

To feel useful and helpful Is Important to everyone. Gklldren want to be 
helpful; we have only to give them'the opportunity. W / 

5. - '"Let's try It together." ) . . " 

Children who think they^jM[ve to do things perfectly are often afraid to attempt 
V something new* for fear of making a mistake or falling. 
.. ' ' — 

6. :"5o you do make a mistake; now, what can you learn from your mistake?" 
There Is nothing that can be done about what has <happened,. butla person can 
always do something about the future. Mistakes can teach the child a great 
deaU and he'.wlljp' learn If he does not feel embarrassed for having made^t 
mistake.- 

7. "You would, like us to think you can't do It, but we think you can." 

I^ls approach could be used when the child says or conveys that something Is 
too difiilcult for him and he hesitates to even so much as try It. If he tries 

end falls he has at least had the courage to try. Our expectations should be 

consistent with the child's ability and maturity. 

8. 'Keep trylncj. Don't give up." \ ^ 

When a child is try1ng\but not meeting much success, a comment like this might 
be helpful.^ 

■ . t ' 

^*Soltz, V. Study Group Leadc^ Manut^l . CJiicago: Alfred Adler Institute, 1967. 
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9. t"!*"* fvrt you CM ttra^ght^ tMs out ( sol vo this prob1ffi» •tqOt 'but If you 
rMtd 11^ iMp, you know Mhini to flnd^im.'' - A - 

Adults noid to txpriss confldonco that chlldrtn are able and will resolve^ their 

. ^ vown conf11ott» If given a chance. ^ # . / 

10«. "X can und^rttand how you feel (hot sympathy i but empathy) biit Tin sure you'll. 
Jf able tohandle It." 

ctSympathtzIng with another person seldom helps him, rather It conveys that Jife 
/has been unfair to him. Understanding the situatloiv and believe In the child's 
abill^ to adjust to It Is of much greater help to him. \ 

■ . ■ J ■■ ■ • ^ . ■ . - ■ 
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Activity #12:' Otviloping Mora Appropi^ate B«hiVlor$: Corractlvt Strtttglts 

and tha Enc6ura^ieiMjf)t Process 



>u'rpptt: 40 provl^ participants with pract1ca>aspond1ng approprlataly to 



various situattons. 



Activity: 

1^ 'Olvfde Iril^ small groups of 4 or 5 membier^. 

2. Hava a msmba)^ of your group read the IS^^ incident from Activity #11 
J Including the probable goal (s). 

* ' J As a group, react to the following: ^ 

, ^ a. How might. you withdraw from the situation?" 
^ b. How might you use natural or logical consequences? 
o. . How might V you do the unexpected? s 
d.^ How mijgrv^/you haye attention at a more appropriate time? 
9.^ How might\you give responsibili^^ • 

3. ^te'spond to the remaining two incidents using the above format. Relate 
; th^.responsibility for presenting the incident and the probable goals. 

Selecting from the 4" x 6" cards/ used in Activity *#11 . as a group choose 
orje example of ^he goals of misbehavior. Oe^cide how to combat this 



goal using an encouragement process. 
4. Reassemble as a total group and discuss your experiences. 
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Activity #12: DtviS^ln^ More )^ppropf1att Behaviors: CoiPfjacl^ji Strtteglis 



■ ( 



and the Encouragement Process (30 minutes)/" 



1. Move around the room', giving suggestions as necessary during 



\ 

group work. 



^e sm|it1 



i. After participants reassembla as a totTe group, you should direct a; 
V discussion focusing pi^ the small groups encouragement process 
suggestions from step 4. ^- 

I 



i 
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^ Introductioii , v 

The purpose of th.1s section Is to provide the career guVdl^e team^ 
With staff development anfl consu'Hta^lve ski 11 resigned to foster the 
dewilopmertt of s1gnltican'?Vl«tlpnsh1ps In the>hoine. In order for 
sys^initTc intervervt^n from school pei^sonnel /to' be effectVvf In the 
home, counseTors and i^achers need to eycqui re 'msIc understanding of 
parent-chili relationships and tcf develop skills for consulting with 
■parents -Jn correcting misbehaj^lor. 

I This section Is d1v1c^dSnto^>our parts: 1) Parent Ihl Id Relation- 
ships; 2) NUural and Logical Consifq^ences ; 3) Pa^nt Consultation-; and 
4) Parent Study Groups. Each part Includes a presentation of ^content 
materials followed by handout resources aS/WeVI as" knowledge and skill 
ievelopment activities. , ^ ^ - . 
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DEVELOPING SI GNIFICANy RELATIONSHIPS IN THE HOME 



Parent Child Relationships 

The parents provide an environment In which the child first ex- 

perl^nces^nd observes family Interactions. The child will usually 

adopt the values and viewpoint observed within the family and modeled 

by the parents. Children will learn from what they experience in the 

home environment. The following quotation CDrelkurs and Cassell, 

1972) demonstrates the Importance of the family environment: 

if a Chi Id Jives with cri ti ci sm ,^ He Teams to condemn. 
If a child livds with hostility. He learns to fight. 
If a child Kves with ridicule. He learns to be shy. 
If a child lives with fear. He learns to be apprehensive. 
If a child lives with shante. He learns to feel guilty. 
If a child lives with tolerance. He learns to be patient. 
If a child lives with encouragement. He learns to be 
confident! 

If a child, lives with acceptance, HeJ^arns to love. 
If a child lives with recognition. He learns it is good 

to have a glial . * 
If a child lives with honesty. He learns what truth is. 
If a child IJves with security. He learns to have faith 

in himself and those about him. 
If a child lives with friendliness. He learns the world 
is a nice place in which to live, to love, and be^ 
loved (pp. 28-29). 



Cooperative vs. Competitive Atmosphere 

Many times parents encourage competition between siblings and 
peers without realizing the damage that can result to the child's s^lf 
concept. It 1s common knowledge that the siblings within a family 
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have different abilities (Intellectual^ social , athletic, creative, 
musical, etc.). Yet parents pf ten feel that siblings should achieve 
at the same level even though their ability level Is different. 
Because children basically want to please their parents, they will 
compete. However, If one sibling continues to domlriate a particular 
area (e.g., schjspl woxk) and the parents persist' In comparing, the 
competing sibling may completely give up In this area. Possibly this 
sibling will develop expertise In another area or completely give up 
and display Inadequacy In most areas of life. 

Accepting vs. Judgmental Atmosphere 

If children are reared In a family where acceptance Is the 
predonrfnant characteristic, t^ey will feel secure and confident. A 
judgmental atmosphere often results In children constantly wondering 
whether or not they have their parents approval. As a result . 
children reared In a judgmental atmosphere frequently are reluctant 
to try new activities for fear of failure and disapproval of parents. 

A parent can be acceptable of the child wlthdbt accepting the 
behavior. This can be achlevedby separating the child from the 
behavior. For example, a parent, could say "I donyt like your bed , 
being unmade." which Is different from saying "I don't like you 
because your bed Isn't made." So, by distinguishing between children 
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^nd their behavior » parents can have what Carl Roger's termed, "un- 
conditional positive regard" for their children even when they are mis- 
behaving. 

Dependent vs. Independent Atmosphere ' 

Cfdlldren Jearn to be independent by having opportunities to 
assume responsibility and make decisions. Many parents and teachers 
overprotect their children and do not allow them to learn Independence. 
"Never do for a child what he can do, for himself." .When w6 continue 
to do things for children after they have learned the skill, we are 
telling the. child that they are Inadequate. This message is dis* 
couragin^ to the child. 

Many mothjers get involved with the "gaod mother" syndrome. By 
doing everything for the child the mother feels -important and needed. 
The unplanned resiilt is a child who will learn to be depefident and not 
responsible. This negative lesson coupled with tlie failure to 
develop decision making skills is a hic|h price for a child to pay for 
havtng a "good mother." i 

Our society is structured so .that man is more interdependent than 
independent, or as* Jone Donne wrote, "No man is an island." A 
responsibTe person is less dependent on society, more interdependent 
and consequently in a better position to help others. 
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Hit a^lt ff ^fci Ptftnte • 

Pcrtrfts obviously pi 1^ in ImporUnt role In the psycholoolcel 
^tvtlopnent tff thoir chlldrtn^ Pirtnts shodld encourtge the child in 
tflM posltlvt direction, wt^ch Is Independent of those teken by the 
oth«r children In the family. ■ This iIIoms eich child to giln a 
, feeling of belor^glng In a cooperative unit rather than a feeling of 
superiority or Inferiority through competition and belittling the 

s 

other siblings. 

If parents do not allow their children to find their place In 
the family through positive behav.lor, children witl resort to negative 
behavior btciuse itost Individuals prefer being scolded and punished 
to^ being ignored. When reinforcement and attention Is Dlyeryt[o 
reward positive behavior, children will not have to resort to negative 
destructive behavior, but will have found their place In the family 
through constructive ettlons. 

Frequently when parents are asked what they do "for fUn" with 
their children they have difficulty thinking of anything. It is 
important that parents Oeam to set aside time to play with their 
children and build a healthy positive relationship. 

Goiiwinl cation 

CqmMnlcitlon Is th« most Important aspect of Improving parent- 
child relationships. Wlthoi^t communication » problem areas/cannot be 
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d1scu»t«4 and rMolved. Marty parents of tttnagers regret the fact that 

dDort to coMMinl cations have been slammd shut and» once the door 
Is closiMi, It Is extremely difficult to reopen. If you are asked for 
suggestions on conversation door-openers you might want to use so«m of 
the followlnB suggestions: 

a. ' adnit there Is more than one point of view. 

b. have the^ablllty to respect the child even when you disagree with 
bln^her. 

c. searth together for Ideas on how problems can be solved or 
situations Improved. 

d. establish a llstenlnv ^latlonship when chlldrtA are young. 

e. Ulk with children and nut at them. 

* * s 




, Handout #15 
-) > • ' 

. THE ABC's OF GUIDING THE CHILD 

This material Is included as a more Inclusive review of major child 
rearing princfples. It Is Intended to be resource material to supplement 
earlier presentations and to. provide «t quick and ready reference for use 
wlt^ training groups ofVparents and j4dUcators. Participants should read 
it^t this time.' 
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Handout #15 
^ THE ABC's OF GUIDING THE'CHILD 



Goldan Rula ; "Do unto others as you would haye them do unto you." This 1s the 
basis of democracy, since It Implies equality of Individuals. * 

Mutual Respect ; Based on' the assumi^tlon of Quality, Is -the Inalienable right of C 
all h^man beiUgs. No one should take- advantage of another; neither adult nor child \ 
?hould;lbe a slave or a tyrant. Distinguish between firmness and domination, firm- i 
ness r*fers to your behavior In a- conflict situation; domination refers to forcing 
your decision on the child. For example :^ let us assume your children are fighting 
In the kitchen while you are trying .to prepare a meal. You can tell the children 
that If they wish to continue fighting they can do so In another room where It will 
not disturb you. By speaking firmly but klnd]^ you thus maintain respect for your- 
self and at the same time show respect for the children by offering them a choice 
between behaving In the kitchen or fighting In another room. , You have refused to 
act as a tyrant yourself, but have also refused to be tyrannized by the children. 

Encouragement ; Implies fa1thj4nAnd respect for the child as. he "Is. Don't dls- 
courage the child by having too htgh standards and being overarrFltTous for him. A 
child misbehaves only when he Is discouraged and believes he cannot succeed by 
useful means. A child needs encouragement as a plant needs sunshine and water. 
When we tell a child he could do better we are V^ally saying he Is not good enough 
as he Is. 

♦ i 

Reward and Punishment ; are outdated. A child soon considers a reward his right and ; 
demands a reward for everything. He considers, that punishment gives htm the right * 
to punish In turn, and the retaliation of chlT^enits usually more effective than 
the punishment Inflicted by the parents. ChlldrenWten retallage by not eating, 
fighting, neglecting schoolwork, or otherwise misbehaving In ways that are usually 
the most disturbing to th^ parents. 

/- / 

Natural Consequences : Is a technique which can be used effectively only when a good 
relationship exists between parent and child. In using this technique the parent 
allows a ch11<l to experience the logical consequences of his own behavior. For 
example: If a child dawdlaS In the morning, the logical consequence of his behavior 
Is that he will be late for school. Instead of using his personal authoWty to 
remind and hurry the child the parent allows him to experience the unpleasantness 
of being tardy. Therefore, when natural consequences are used the child Is motiva- 
ted toward proper behavior through his own experience of the locfal order In which 
he lives. Only in moments of real danger Is It necessary to f>rotect the child from 
the natural consequences of his disturbing behavior. 

Acting Instead of Talking ; Is more effective In conflict situations. Talking pro- 
vides an opportunity for arguments In which the child can defeat the parent. 
Children tend to become "mother-deaf" and will act only when punishment Is threat- 

. ened. Usually a' child knows very well what Is^'ftxpected of him. Never explali? to 
a child what he already knows and has heard repeatedly. Talking should be re- 
stricted to friendly conversations and should not be used as a disciplinary means. 

. FOr example; If you are driving yoi/r)v car, an^ your children start to quarrel and 
fight. Instead of telling them to beMulet, ijlihe parent can pull the car to the 
curb and simply wait for them to be dulet. If the parent maintains a calm, 
patient attitude, he can, through quiet action, accomplish positive results. 

ERIC 



Undirstand the Child's (ifoal . Every action of a child has a purpose. His basic 
aim Is to have his place in the group. A well-adjus'ted child has found his way 
(toward social acoiptance' by cotfformlng with the requirements of the' group and by 
making his own useful contribution to It.' The misbehaving .child Is still trying, 
tn a mistaken wa^. to feel important In his own world. For example: a young child 
who has neveir been attowed to dress himself (because "motMf Is in a hurry"), who" 
has not been allowed to help In the house ("you're not big enough^ to set the. v 
table"), will lack the feeling that he Is a useful, contributing member of the 
famllv. and will only feel Important by getting mother angry and annoyed vjlth his- 
misbehavior. 

The Four Goaj-s of a Child's Misbehavior . The child Is usually unaware of his 
goals. His behavior, though Illogical to others. Is consistent with his own 
Interpretation of his place In the group. 

Goal 1: Attention getting - he wants attention and service. 
Goal 2:'. Power - he wants to be the boss. . ' 

Goal 3r' Revenge - he wants to hurt us. 



Goal 4: Display of Inadequacy - he wants to be left alone, with no demands'made 
upon him. 

Our Reactions to.a1^h1ld's Misbehavior Patterns . Very often we can discover a 
child's goals by observing 6ur own reactions to his behavior. For example: when 
his goal Is attention getting, we respond by feeling annoyed and that we n^ed to 
remind and coax him. , J ' 

When h1S goal Is power, we respond by feeling provoked and get Into a power con- 
test with him - "You can't get away with this!" 

When his goal Is revenge, we respond by feeling deeply hurt affd "I'll get even I" 
When his goal Is display of Inadequacy, we respond by feeling despair and "I don't 
. know what to do! " • ' 

If your»f1rst Impulse Is to react In one.' of these four ways, you can be fairly 
sure you have^ discovered ,tfie goal of the* child's misbehavior. ' 

• Don't. Act on your First Impulse : By acting on npulse you tend to 1n- 

tensify the child's misbehavior patterns rather ai, ^.ui ' them. You act In 
accordance with his expectations and thereby fo. ify his iistaken goal's. What can 
you do If you don't know what to do? First, think of what you know would be wrong 
to do and refrain from doing It; the rest Is usually all right. Setond. Imagine 
what the child expects you to do. and then do the opposite. JThat throws the child 
off guard, and then you can arrange't^th him what'to do about the situation. 

Minimize Mistakes . Making mistakes Is human. Regard your-hi1 stakes as Inevitable 
instead of feeling guilty, and you'll learn better.. We must have the courage to 
be Imperfect. The child is also Imperfect. Don't make too much fuss and don't 
worry about his mistakes. Build on the positive, not on the negative. For example. 
Instead of pointing out how poorly he tied his shoes, point out fnstead how well 
he can' button his shirt. 

" ' ■ ^ .< 

Don'tBe -Concerned with What Others Do . but accept responsibility for what you can 
3oT ^y^inzing the full potential of your own constructive Influence, youdo not 
havp to^ink about what others should do to the child. Compensation for the 
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ffl1st«k«s of othtrs 1$ unwise and over-protection may rob the child of his own 
courage and resourcefulness. For example: If father Is too harsh with the child, 
and mother runs to protect him, three negative results are accomplished. First, 
mother deprives father and child from reaming to get along wl^each other. 
Second, mother teaches the child to run to her for protection 1nr9ftoad of using his 
own resources. Third, mother antagonizes father so that he Is less willing to 
cooperate with her In dealing wHh the child. 

A Fiimny Council gives every meiflber of the family a chance t(^ express himself 
freely in all matters of both difficulty and pleasure pertaining to the, family 
is a whole, aipd to participate In the responsibilities each member of the family 
has for the welfare of all. It Is truly education for democracy and should not 
become ^ place for parents to "peeach" or Impose their will on children, nor 
should It deteriorate Into a "aripe" session. The emphasis should be on "What 
WE can do about the situation.^ Meet regularly at the same time each week. 
Rotate chairman. Keep minutes. Have an equal vote for each member. Let any 
wrongj decisions stand until the next week ^ 

Have Fun' Together and thereby help^o develop a relationship based on mutual respect, 
love and affection, mutual confidence and trust, and a feeling of belonglna. 
Playing together, working together, sharing Interesting and exciting experiences "^s 
lead to^the kind of closeness which Is essential for cooperation. Instead of I 
talking to nag, scold, or preach and correct, utiT^ze .talking to maintain f&r- \ 
frlerfdly relationship. Speak to your child as you would speak to your friend. 




\ 
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Actlvltlas 



The tw?*wt1v1t1es thtt follow ire designed to help guidance team 
.menfcers develop an understanding of parent-child relationships. These 
activities demonstrate learning opportunities that could be Incorporated 
in a training program for parents or educators wishing to serve as parent^ 



consultants. 



/ 




Uadtr: If content review U nM^d refer beck to the section on 

Developing Significant Relationships In the Sct^ool, particularly 
the handout on 'Vour Goals of Misbehavior." 



■ ■/ 

I. 
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Activity #13: Goti Rtcognltion - Parents 

Purpose: to develop awareness of goal recognition i responses typically 

- . . . r ^ 

jnade by parents. ' 



ACtlV " 



ActlyityyC r 



Each member of the groMp will be asked to fill out the multiple 
choice Instrument Goal Recognition: Parent Responses (Handout #16). 
2. After the Instrument Is completed, the group shouid coll^ectlvely go 
over tiie^r responses and agree upon the best answer 




ido 



Activity #13: GmI Rtcognit^on - Parents (45 minutes) 



14 Facilitate the discussion which follows comi^letlon of the multiple 



cholct Inltrumtnt. Foeus on achieving a general consens^us on each 
Item. It Is not essential for every participant to agrei with each 
Item. Avoid heated arguments whenever possible. 



/ 



Handout #16 " / ' Y 

GOAL RECOGNITION: PARENT RESPONSES 



Possible goals for misbehavior: Attention Getting -^AG) \ ^ 
• • Power 

CKevenge 

^D1sE^1^ of' Inadequacy 





Parent: When Sally said she ^laJted me and wished she lived over at Jonnas 
house I really felt like crylnic^^L I felt' I waj a horrlbl^o^rson. 

. ' \ ■ " ■ ' ' 'r 

Parent: Whfn John refused to do his* hojnewbrk I just felt like I should 
spank him and force^ him to do as I said. 

Parent: When Ann kicked Sklppy I. just could not help but 'think' that 'she' - 
was a thoroughly awful little beast. : . 

Parent: David was playing at the neighbors. I called him to come home. 
He corttinued to play. I weht to where he was playing and told him to 
come home ImnedlateTy. He cbntlnued playing. I grabbed him by the, hand 
and started willing him toward home. Davl.d started screaming and yelling 



at the^^Qp offals lungs. He al^o began kicking at me. 



Parent: 



the 



. Seven-year-old Derrick never completely dresses hlmselfj^ 

mortiing. Today he came dbwn from his bedroom, as usual , wlth^^hts shoe 
laces untied. I tied them for hijm. I demonstrate^ over and over .to 
him how to do It, but he does *not learn. 

^ Parent: Donnle Just pesters me all the timi; she questions me- about 
~ this; about that." I just don't seem to ha/e any^ee time all to rryself 
or ^en ever I get started with a project/ Donnle picks that Instant 
to as^k questions that take me away froiinny work. Boy! It gets on wy . 
nerves., ^ 

7 ' ' . 

Parent: Tony goes around and s4ams doors op people's fingers or he beats 
~ up on little guys who are half /his size. When he does this I feel Islke- 
he Is one of the most ruthless and blood thirsty people I ha'Ve ever met. 

Parent: Linda, age six, Is our second child, ^er older sister Is very " 
~ mature. Linda Is small for her age. Each morning as'scho6;i time 
approaches she complains of having a stomach-ache. Whenever I ask her 
to read for me she gets a panicky look In her eyes and sortJ)f melts 
Into the chair. I don't like to ask her to do anything' t^m^o re. 

Parents Allen said thatt he did not\)ve me any more^and th>t h'e wished 
^~ I was dead and that he knows now that\ never liked him at all. I just 
feli sick and full of anguish. To thiijk a son of mine would ever say 
those things to me. 



Parent; I told Jill tp hurry afid get dressad for SundJ^y School. Jill 
said, "I won't, I am not going, and no one can make me." 

Parent: Beverly 1s the oldest in a family of five. Her fingernails 
•re bitten down to the. quick. Toda^y, as usual, I saw her biting her 
fingernails and said, "Stop that Beverly. How can you continue to bite 
your flngemeils when It makes your hands look so awful? I never did 
thet when. liiwis your age." Beverly lirmedlately took her hand aw^ from 
her mouth, but as soon as I looked aw^y she continued biting them. 

Parent: David does not seem to find enough time to get his room and 
chores done. HS'will start as long as I am within sight but whenever 
I go about rny dally activities David will stop his work and do what 
pleases him. I have to come backhand remind him or I have to yell at or 
threaten him' with "Just wait until your father com6s* home" before he will 
do as he Is told; He becomes sullen and resents me. I feel like I have 
. to push him around, or else nothing will ever get done. 

Parent: Tabby calls for me to come to her much of the time she Is at 
home. When I get to her she does not really have any need for me to be 
with her, so I go about getting dinner. Then all of the sudden Tabby 
screams out loud, and K come running but she has just got her fing^ 
Cauglit In the eyes of a pair of sci^s/ors. I feel like a nervous wfeck 
and I wish she would just stop demanding that I be near her all the time. 
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Activity #14: Persuading Parents about the Importance of Family Relationships 



Pyrpose; to develop skills In persuadind parents abl5iit the Importance of , 

family relationships. ^ . ^ * 

Option A ^ , 

4(ou have been sglected ta speak at your local P.T.A. on the Importance 

of family atmosphere. The President of the P.T.A. wants a brief outline 

. • ' ' : 

of your speech listing the topics you will cover. 

Outline pf P.T.A. Speech ; - .0. 

Title: , ' ^ ' . 

" Objtectlve: , - 

- ♦ .' ■ 

Content Outl+ne: ■ " / • 

v ' " ■ ^ 

I . ■ • • 



II 



III. 



IV, 
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Option B 7 

- • \ . • . . 

Write dn article for a newspaper - develop an outline for a series of 



J. 



articles that could be used as a springboard for a woirkshop on Improving 
family relationships. ' . 



Option C ^ 

Develop a series of 10 one minute radio spots that would by content 
or example Illustrate an Important aspect of family atmosphere.. Announcements 
could serve to'encourage parents to participate in school or, community -based 
parent study groups. > 

< ♦ « 



\ 
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Activity #14: Rtfrsuading Parents about the Importance of Family Re ration 
ships (60 minutes) ' . . 

• . ■ ■ . - , ■) ; ■ \ : 

This activity may be onganlzed In one of the following ways: 

1) Participants choose option A, B; or C and complete the acWvl.ty . 
. Included with ttielr chosen option. 

2) Participants may be divided Into 3 groups. With each group being 
assigned one of the three options. A, B, or C. Each participant will 
'then complete his/her assigned optlon^ Individually. 

3) item as #2 except assigned options are completed |by the group 
collectively. This may prove effectlve^xlf small groups are made up 

• of 5 people or less. } 



L-30 



An tfftetlvt'ipproach dtaling with • child's behtvlor It to 
allow, ftor tht dcciirence of natural or logical 4«ato^iwncot to that 
btbavlor. Solf rtsponslblllty Is an accepttd devolopiwntal goal for 
chlldrtn. Tht txptrlencing of natural. and log 1^1 consoquoncos tnhances 
tho achltvwMnt of this goal. In the ipaterlaV thft follows, natural and . 
logical consoquoncos aro.doflnod and the problons In their use discussed. 
In the activities that follow you will be asked to develop exaaples of 
natural and logical consequences of behavior. 



( 
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Hive ptftlclpantt rttd Htndouts #18 md #19. FollQMing 
tiM irMdlRf of tjm9 hiiidouU, piirt1c1pi«ts will •xp«r1enct/Act1v1ty #15, 
HMoh allOM tlM| to apply tht knowledgt galntd from rtadlrfg tht handouts. 
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Handout #17 



NATURAL AND LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES^ 



I. Definitions 



A. 



Natural Consequences 

The natural results of 



The unavoidable consequence 



of 11 -advised acts- 
of the deeds which they foVfow.' The inevitable. reactions entitled by the 
child's actions whether or not the adult Is present. Example: Clothes not 
in the laundry do not get washed/ 




B>. Logical Consequences 

The consequence has a logical ^lationship to the misdeed. It is in 
effect arranged by the adult rather than being solely the result of the 
child's own acts. A chQice is given between two or more alternatives- If 



a mis judgment is made, 

sibility for ^e consequences 
up the child's clothefs: The 
what will' be done with them 
for awhile). ^ 

C. Punishrasnt 



the child rather than the adult accepts the respon- 

The child jor' the parent can pick 
picks them up., however, decides 
me^y decide to put them in the attic 



Example' 
person who 
(the parent 



^ A method by-which a "superior'* enforces his demands upon his "inferior:" 
Punishment is^etallatory. illogical, and arbitrary rather ^han corrective^ 
Example: You arb bad to have iuch a inessy room with clothes, all over the 



Exampli 
floor. Therel 



I am not going to let you w^tch TV for 3 weeks. 



I. Dlff^erences between Logical or Natural Consequericesf^and Punishment 



Consequence 

1. Express the reality^upf the social 
ofder or the situatiojp of the per- 

_^son--democratic. 

2. Logicallly related to the mis- 
behaviV^- 



3. Involves no element of/moral 
judgment. f 



4. Concerned only wrth what will 
happen novK 

5. The relationship and atmosphere 
are friendly. Resentment is 
minimized. i 



1. Express the power of a personal 
authori ty— authori tari an . . 

2. Not logical, only an arbitrary 

• connection between misbehavior and 
consequences. 

3. Inevitably involves some moral^ 
judgfiient. - ^ 

4. Deals wiJth the past. 



Often anger Is present either overtly 
or covertly. Resentment is frequent. 



*See Dreikurs. R. . and Grey, L. Logical Consequences: A New Ap proach to Disci- 
pline . Meredith Press.- 1968.^ - ^ • ^ 
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6. Develops Intrinsic motivation and 
self-discipline. 

?• No submission or humiliation. 



8. Freedtxn of choice within limits. 

9. Consequences are acceptable. 
IQ.' Thoughtful and deliberate. 
IT. phi Id feels Important. 

12. CKoice given only once. 
Usenet ion. 



2^Ct 

Ah\l 



14. The bhild accepts responsibility 
for his own actions. 

15. The adult Is disengaged from nega- 
' ' tl^ve Involvement with vthe child. 

16. Based on the concept of equality 
/of worth betweVn children and 

adults. 1 



6. Depends on ^extrinsic motivation, 

7. Often requires submission or 
humiliation.. . 

8. No alternative pr choice. • 

9'. Punishment Is at bdst only tolerable. 

10. Often Impulsive, 

n . Child feels belittled. 

12. Often Involves endless nagging. 

13. Uses talking and coercion. 

14. The adult takes responsibility for 
the child's actions.. 

15. Involvement Isjalwao/s-^ negative. 

16. Based on superior-Inferior relation- * 
s)iip betweerv children afid adults, 

' ^ fear of punishment ^rom.a superior. - 



17. Implies that the child can worH^ . 17. Itnplles^ihat onty an adult Is 
out his own problems. capable of solving the child s 

problems. 

lii: Problems In t|ie Use of .Natural and Log.1cal- Consequences 

1. A l^glcaSx (Son^equence may be viewed as punishment by a powerful or revenge- 
ful'child, particularly if the adult also exhibits powerful behavior. 

2. For logical consequences to work well there is a need for a good relation- 
ship to be developed between the child and adult. The relationship and 
friendliness must be genuine . If the adult feels personally Involved, 
threatened or defeated, it will be difficult to apply logical -consequences. 
The adult's tone of voice is a critical indication of his attitude toward 
the child. 



There Is a need for constructive and supportive training of thi child to be., 
conducted in conjunction with the ^jse of logical consequences^V This i 
traiaing should be conducted at a non-conflicting time. 

Encouragement is needed at the time when corrective action is being taken. 
As an ddult withdraws from negative Involvement wi|:h children, there is a 
gre^iter need for positive Involvement. \ 

The adult must recognize his positioh of ec^ality of value a|ra\worth with 
children. (This does not imply that adults and children are the same.) 
The adUlt needs to be able to a*iit his own mistakes. 
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When^ logical consequence falls. It Is Important to analyze step-by-step . 
each action In the situation to find out where the source of the problem ' 
m«ty be f-ound. Often the wttt will be discovered In some component of the 
adult's behavior, -Success or failure depends on how* the child perceives 
the situation. 

7. It Is Often difficult to think of an adequate logical or natural^ consequence 
In a time of crisis. 'The secret here Is to work- on one thing at a time so 
that a rfepertoire of logical consequences can be developed. Over a period 
df time -with some effort. \ "New Tradition" of_relat1ng with children can be 
Established. .It Is worth |ip effort that may be required. 



■ \ 





Handout 
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PRINCIPLES OF LOGICAL "(JONSEQUENCES IN DEMOCRATIC SEHING 



1. Natural and logltjal consequences - alternative to autocratic punishment. ^ 

2. Consequences are logically connected to specific behavior and specific total 
situatiqn. . - - i. 

■ ■ ■ ' 

3. Respect U maintained for rights and dignity of both child and adult. 

4. WherSe situation is recurring one, such as eating problems, the consequences can 
be discussed in a calm moment with the child once< This gives the child the 
opportunity to choose the behavior and consequences he prefers when the situation 
arises from then on. ' ' 

\ ' ■■ ; . 

5. There is always another opportiJnity given to the child. This does not mean he 

1s protected from consequences by a. second chance. The next time a situation ^ 
arises, he has another chance to choose his behavior. 

6. Action and not words. 

7. Understanding the goal is irapoVtant. It is a* general rule of thumb to try to 
• J apply "logical eonsequences'^Vln a power struggle. ^ 

■•»»•. " ^ 

8. '" The kplicit attitude of the adult, which may or may not be expressed casually 

and briefly, it that of mild regret that the child has chosen action leading to 
^thM^vbon^qufences but that next time he will probably choose another behavior 
^^ Wre WllS^^^^ situational realities. Thus, the^ adult's purppse has no 

'"putntive undertijneS, nor is there an implication of superiority. MoYal - 

judgment of the behavior on the polaritj^ of good/bad is absent. The emotions 

of the adult are .not ii(Bgative-Thos|il1ty , anger, unhappiness, depression, 

feelings of being abused, ?lisappo1ntment. 

/■^-^^ ■■• • ' y 

rOnly one;behavior is handled at any one time. NoTotherylssues are dealt with. 
For example, 1f the child's reaction i's to whine; to cry, to shout in anger^, 
this U Ms right. This *1s^t th« time tb try tb correct, this behavior. If 
ter^res with the cor»lequences , it may be dealt with, but^ly on that 



IS.' 



the interaction, the-^diJ\t \yaluates his own purpose, behavior and ergottons , . 



3nie Pitfalls on the Part- of the Adult: 



1. Feeling' sorry for the child— this may teach hifn to f?el sorry for himself. 

2. Giving him a second chance--this may teach him he can get away with Irresponsibility 



J 
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3. Taking a punitive attitude. iJ^atlence, ridicule, humniatlon. shame, retail- / 
^ at1qri=^'e'TP have reason to he hostile, an^ he may be learning that to be 
• powerfuiH-s the safest way to deal ^\t\\ people. . 

4.. Fearing the consequence Is too easy— It Is not necessary, for. a consequence to 
be difficult or, unpleasant. Most of them are somewhat unpleasant and uncomfor- 
table, but suffering Is not an essential or necessary part of the learning 
process. ^ 

5. Showing inconsistency and vacillation, perhaps subordinating ;the order of the 
family or teaching situation to one's own momentary wishes— wKy should the child** 
believe you will mean It the next time? ' 

6. ' Working op more than one behavior at the moment. The pos1t1ve\poss1b111t1es 'of 
- the consequences may thus be cancelled out by an unwitting reinforcement of the . 

child's mistaken goal. 

7. Feeling guilty— again t>e "^y 1e«>"" t^^a* pays for h1m*to f,eel abused If the 
adult feels guilty about him. 

8. Too much talk1r)fl-*th1sCilso may be cancelling the consequenceis by reinforcing 
the child's go'al. > .J 

■ ' \ , ' '^-^ ■ ' 

9. Giving. way to expe^1ency~at the moment-'lt Is sometimes easier on the adult to 
punlsH or overlook than to take the time and then to Initiate log1ca\ con- 
sequences and carry them through adequately and peacefully. 

10. Expecting standards of behavior from' the'chll^not expecteci of the adult. 

11. Rubbing It. In. "I tald you so "=-ariy thing that Increases the child's anger j 
against the adult decreases his willingness to assess the consequences as V 
logical within »tWe-group structure and also his willingness to be an Involved 
participant In the evolving family culture. 
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Activity #15: Natural and Logical Consequences of Behavior 

/ " - y 

Purpose: to acquaint giildaijce team members with an activity that could 

^' be used with educators or parents and to help them Improve 

r^fatlonslilps'wlthjtudents. The.^ocus would be to help 

educators and parents to allow children to experience natural 

^ and logical consequences of their behavior and thus assume 



greater self ifesponslblllty.^ 



Activity: 

1. This 1s an activity to be completed Individually. ^ 

2. Each guidance team member should read the parents statements that 
describe their child's behavior. After each parent statement » write 
the. natural or logical consequence that wbuld follow f/6m the 
behavior. Indicate which would before helpful *wi^J;he child to 
experience to develop a sense of self responstblllty and worth. 
(Your group ma^y wish to generate personal statements rather than 
those Included In this activity. 

Parent: When John refused to do his homework I just felt like I 
should spank him and force him to do ai I sa1d%' 



^ : 

Parent: When Ann kicked Sklppy I just could not help but think 
that she was a thoroi^ly awful little beast; 



Parent: David was playing at the neighbors*. I called him to 
come home. He torttimjed playing. I went to where he was 
playing and told him to come home imnediately. He continued 



ill 



playlnq. I grabbed him by the hand and started pucnlrig him 
toward home. David starting screaming and yelling at tm- 
'top of his lungs. He also began kicking at me. 





• 


■> 


• 







Parent: Seven-year-old Derrlck^ever. completely dresses 
himself 1n the morning. Toda/lhe came dov/n fnJm his bedroom, 
as usual, with his shoe laces untied. I tied ihem for him. 
I demonstrated oveir and over to him how to db It, but he 
does not learn* , ( 



Parent: Tony goes around and slams doors on people's finger^ 
oh he beats up. on Httle guys who are half his size. When he 
does^ this I f6el 11keJi£;:,is one of the most ruthless and I 
blood thirsty people I have ev^r met.' 1 



Parent: i told Jill to hurry and get dressed for Sunday 
School. Jril said, "I won't, I am not goings and no one 



can make me. 



Parent: Beverly Is the oldest in'a family of five. Her 
fingernails are bitten down to the quick. Today, as usual, 
I saw her biting her fingernails and said. "Stop that Beverly- 
How can you continue to bite your fingernails when It makes 
your hands Iook so av/ful? I never did that when I was 
your age." Beverly immediately took her hand away from 
her mouth, but as soon as I looked away she continued to 
biting them. 



f;;> 



ParenU„->dav1d does not segm to find enough time to get 
his r&m and chores done. He will start as long as I am 
within sight but whenever I go aWiut.my dally activities 
David will stop his work and do what pleases htm. I have 
to come back and remind him or I have ttf yell at or 
threatien him with "^Just wait untio your father comes 
home" before he will do i^Jt^i told. ^ He becomes^ sul 1 en 
and resents me. I feeMjp^^have to push him around Qr 
else -nothing will evertgeJ,>xlo(fle. ' 



3) After all members^ have. completed their written responses 
: quickly get' Irvto groups of thfee and assume roles of parent 
. and educator. The parent tells the educator of an Incident 
with the child. The educator Is tq>\ass1st th-? p\rent In 
Identifying the natural and logical consequences. Each 
group member should In t«irn^ assume both roles during this 
exercise. * Observers provide feedback after,, each Interaction 
> Is completed. Carry the con^^ersatlon beyond the presentation 
of the behavior description statement and educator response 
but stop arbitrarily at a maximum of three minutes conversation, 
Be aleift to the possibility of sabotage strategies that 
the parent may employ to block a, possibility of change in 
the relationships with thfrlr child. 




Activity^?: Natural and Lx)g1cal Consequences of Behavior (45 minutes) 

1. ^ The focus of this activity Is to help educators and parents to 

allow chjildren to expejrlence natural and logical consequences of 
their bf^havlor and thus as^^lf^ greater self responsibility, 

2. After participants complete the activity, discuss participant 
responses with the total group. . 
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TMt MctloK on *.fm^x^^m lUtlomlt" wofS- prts«itid at t 
■fm-ltetMrt, If M. tki MttHal thottld not bo out until aftor 
tko alRl-loctiirt. 

ThU toctlon It Ineludad fdr tho guldanco toa« iM«bora to f^clllUto 
an approclatlon for tho yndorttandlng and skills roqulrod forparont 
consuVtantt*. \A» tho^gufdanco toam considers how to i«pl««ont paront 
consultation It sows adviaablo to rovlow porsonnol/a1road3rtvMl«'»l« 
possoss theso undorstandlngs and skills fbr parent consul tatToh.^ 
Typically counselors, psychologists, and occasionally classroon teacllers 
have obtained special training in interviewing and consulting. 
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CONSUl^PI WITH PARENTS^ 



1 



Consulting with parents usually involves four distinct steps/ 
vFirst the consultant has to establish a proper relationship with the 
parent. Next, he/she has to understarrd the parent and his/her 
problem. After the consultant understands the problem! he/she must 
help the parent understand that parent's interaction with the child. 
The lasit step Involves reorientation of the parent. ^ 

An Interview Rationale , ' 

-^^^ : V. \ 

"^Hof^nterview witl^ the parent should reveal the raason for the 

child's behavior. The goal o-Nche first interviiBW is tb begin the 

establishment of a solid and constructive counseling relationship ^ 

between consultant and parent. Sufficient time should be allowed to 

estabftsh a rel atljonship and gather the necessary information.' No 

less than one h^Ur is usually required. The consultant first en- 

courages the parent to describe the nature of the problem. "Please 

t|^ll rqe why you are here/' or "Why did you come to talk to me?" may be 

a ^od opening statement. Or one can ask, "Wh(at is your problme?" or 

"What are you concerned ab^t?"' ' ^ 

Since the parents have come for a specific purpose an unhibited 

narration of the child's^deficiencies usually ensues: how he/she 

behaves, what he/she does wrong, his/her conflicts with sibling(s)» or 
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eating problems, for , example. Sorje' troubles in school may also be 
disclosed. Because of the parents' spontaneous response the consultant 
may fall into the error of letting the parent ramble on indefinitely. 
The information may be interesting but not helpful fgr an understanding 
of the child. 

During the initial phase of the interview, the consultant asks the 
parent to elaborate when statements are of a sigrtificant nature. For 
example, the parent relates^hat the child has begun to He. Lying 
means one thing to one person and something else' to another. Whether 
the lying is pathological or merely a defense against the parents' 
unsurmountably high stand«r^ds, criticism, nagging, and fault-finding, 
for example, cannot be ascertained without encouraging the parent to 
elaborate. This may be done by asking^ "What did he do when you 
?" "What did do when The basic and primary ob- 
jective of ^e interview with the parent is to discover why the child , 
behaves the way he/she does. What purpose does the child have in 
doing what l^e/she does? 

The behavior of a child does not just happen. Because he/she is 
a rational being, he/she does not merely react to envi ronrpental 
Stimulation, but acts on the envir-onment as well. Action is movement, 
and it is movement toward something which the individual wants. The 
objective tor which one strives, then, becomes a goal. The goal of 
seeking becomes related to an individual's perception of the 



Discovering 
purpoeee 
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relationships i ^un oneself and the people with Vi ' le interacts. 
Thus, the child 1s not predictable; his/her behavior depends, upon the 
decision he/she makes, although that child ma^y not be aware that he/ 
she is;dec1d1ng what to do. Consequently, the initial report of the 
parent is followed by specific questions to discover the reason for 
the child's doing what he/she does. 

The nature of the child's Interpersonal relationships with 
persons with whom he/she Interacts Is fundamental to an understanding 
of the child's behavior. This I^^Jmost never covered spontaneously 
by the parent. The consultant will orneGfissity guide the parent in 
relating pertinent information so that th^ consul tant may gain clear 

insight in certa1r\ pertinent areas. 

I 



The presentation on the Interview i|^ed 1n parent consultation 
win be distributed to each guidance team member (for reference as the 
team completes the activities of this part of the training package. 
The materials of this part will also be helpful as the guidance team 
plans for implementing strategies for improving significant relation- 
ships in the home. 
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Hdndouts and Actiyity 

The "Sug^esi^ Outline for Parent Consultation" should ^studied 
for 5 minutes by each guldaricfe team meinber to become familiar with the 
signlflcant'areas for focus on attention during the initial parent con- 
sultation. This will enable team members to appreciate the content and 
process of the parent Interview and to be better prepared for the "Parent 
Consultation Demonstration" activity that follows. The activity will 
enable guidance team meiflbers to determine their familiarity with the 
focal points of the parent interview and the ease with which the inter- 
view can be conducted given the outline and related presentation. This 
experience will provide a basis for designing learning experiences to 
help educators and others who may be designated as responsible for 
implementing p^arent consultation, 

r 
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Handout #19 
SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR PARENT CONSULTATION 



4 



In ord4r to gain more Information, one should ask whenever the parent 
reports somd kind of misbehavior, "What did you do about It?" Kncwing 
that, one cin seejthe field In which *he child operates and the purpose of 
the disturbing behavior. Then one can AscertSin the following ^Ignlfi- 
"^ant facts 



1. 



2. 



Under what ^dltlons did the complaint or problem arise? 
At what age? I 
What has been \ts duration? 



c 



-child's reaction 



What >re you doing about It?; 
Relate 4ft- detail .the Interaction. 
De;6r1be an Instance or an episode. 
/Clarify; What do you mean by that? 
/ Sequence: Child's behavior-parent respons 

f 

3/ What Is child's relationship to sibling?? 
' Position In sibling sequence. ' 

Distribution of males and females? 

How sibling^ are different? 
■ How siblings are similar? 
With whom Is child- compared? J 

Who Is child most like? . i 

Who Is child least like? 
Nature and extent qf: 

conflicts? 

rivalry? 

competition? (explain) 
submission? 

rebellion? r 
active? 
passive? 

4i What 1s the nature of th? daily routine? * 
How does the child get up In the morning? 

Who awakens him? 

Is he called more than once? 

What about dressing? . 

What about breakfast? 

What about use of bathroom? 
What happens as he gets off to school? 
Describe the lunch hour - the dinner hour (each mealtime) 
How doo-> the child get off to bed? at what time?. 
What kinJ of sleeping habits? Nightmares? Dreams? 
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5. What environmental /soda! Influences are 1n his/her life? ' . 
Relatives 

Grandparents . , 

Other relatives V 

Other people living In house " ^ 

Neighbors 

How are child's social relationships? / 
Ability to make friends with others? / 

/ Neighborhood children? i , j / 

* Adults? / 
Children at school? 
Close friends'? 

6. Jow does the child respond to tasks/responsibilities? 

Chores that he/she Is responsible for? 
Does ne/she take care of P^tS? 
Does he/she take care of ht^/her room? 
School wohk? 

Past tImesX / \o • 

What Is his/her reaction to people In authority (e.g.. teachers)? 

v\ ^ 

7. Wfwrt Impressions has he> gained from the family Interaction? 

Has there beenfany tragec|y In the family? 

Who Is boss? Who makes decisions? ' 
What methods of discipline have been used? 
What kind of punlshnlent? 
What kind of supervision? 

What happens when the faml ly goes out together? 

Preparation for going out and special efforts ^ 
What happens when aweo'? ' 
Travel behavior , ^. ' 



8. What Is unique or Interesting about the child? 
In what other Way does 'the child stand out? 
Condi tlons under which /he functtoof adeoyately 7 

4n what way Is he/she ^uccessl^l? ' / v 
What does the child think about the futurfe? \ 
Vocational aspirations? 
Other aspirations? 



I 
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The interview Outline Applied 

The suggested outline Is merely a frame-of -reference. Rigid 
adherence to the fonn will result In a merely mechanical Interview, 
devoid of the subtlety through which the consultant discovers the 
nature of the Interpersonal relationships existing between parent 
and child. An Inflexible dependence upon the outline inay block sensi- 
t1v1ty to the parents* reactions to the Interview. For/xanple. the 

parent may become apprehensive when asked to jilaborate U|^on his/her 

/ 

response to th^chlld's behavior. Even though. "What do you do about 
It '(the behavior)?" Is an essential part of the Interview In providing 
the counselor with valid Insights iWo the parent's relationship with 
the child, the consultant ma^ accept the parerft's actions without^ 
either verbal or non-verbal approval or disapproval. He/she may. 
however, point ouft the parent's faulty tpethods as the Interview pro- 
grosses. Thus, unsojjj>d psychological- approaches the parent may i>e 
using are Interpreted and reoriented during the Initial Interview or 
subsequent counseling Interviews. 

Even though the consultant 1s mindful of\^ establishing a good 
relationship with the parent during the Interview, he/she should not 
take for granted the statements made In answer to the q^stlon. "What 
Is being done about It?" ^ry statement of actlop whi :h Is not 

The wlsdo/i 
the parent 



clear should be questioned. "What do you mean by that? 
0?^ this procedure can best be illustrated- by the case o 



r 



V 



who relates that the child has temper tantrums. To, "What do you do 
about his temper tantrums?" the mother replies, "I Ignore them." This 
is a psychologically sound m^th6d of handling temper tanlJ|ijms. If such ( 
tantrums arte ignored^they will decrease because the child feels such 
vactions are futile if ^ere is no audience. ^Therefore^^e consultant 
was required to follow-up with, "What do you mean, you^Jnore them?" 
To this the mother replied, "I make him get up from the floor and go tb 
his room." ^hls cannot be labeled as ignoring. The mother's action 
explains a great deal; the counselor would have been misled ha^ she/he 
accepted without question the mother's first explanation. 

An interview pattern is useful In establishing rapport with 
p^wfT and^for understanding the purpose-0|f the child'| behavior. 
On the strength of the infor#ition gathered in the interview, thg, 
consultant g^iiis insight and dVper understanding of the/corilFjict an 
a basis for a subsequent ^ntervievi^ith the child. The'^gJ^l led 
consultant useV the outline as a gu^tde, deviating from it when^the 
spontaneous verbal and nonverbal cbmmuni cation of * the parents 
•warrants it. , ^ 

■ ■■■■ • .V ■ ■ 

Continuous Hypothesizing 

Traditional interview technique is an extt.nsiot\ of a clintcal . 

" . . ■' \ ■ ^ . 

model which contends that it-^s tjecessary to gather all the facts 

before attempting to explain ^havior. Moreover;;, we tend to generalize 
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from our standardized te?sting procedure that we should proceed In a . 

precise manner to gather objecti veMnformation. In this tradljtlon,' S 

scoring and Interpretation come later. 
*V Set this approach aside for other uses. Instead, fromS^p^ fl^^st 

/ moment tocus on. an explanation, of behayior. Fj^rming continuous h^o- ^ 

theses'will be your goal. As hypotheses are'conflrmed or ^re^ecte^tjl, 

.Others are farmed. The mode 1s to tentatively explore possibilities 
V ^ to expl a tn behavior. 

Hypo"^eses are more than just guesses. Knowledge of environment; 

^- '\ ^ ■■■ ' ^ 

hyman deyel^pp«fl^ p.robabil1ty, j)atterns and the like are used to make£^ 

edtJcatW, graatlve guesses—liypotheses., "/he outline^ presented in tha; x 

inter\A;teV|f provides . a frameWork from which hypotheses can be "generated. 

The outline 1s based dn certain assumptions about human ti^havtor. ? 



This approach requi.res the interv^lewer to be an active 



inter- 



preterM^ther than a passive test administratot end recorder. 
Recording ^wHtlng) sh^ljl.^^^^ miniilidl because U will inte^ere with 



. |he hypotheVis/fonning^^fl^^ Use a tape ;»^^rder nnste^ of note 

taking. 

The previously described goals of mtsbehavior categories /ar/e 

■ 1 ' ' f- ~ ., • ■ - 

examples of Assumptions that can be Jfsed to generate hypotheses. 
While the probabiiity of th^ir pred/ctions fnay be reasonably high, it 
is not a perfect pcedictor. When an hypothesis is rejected,\ the "why" 
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cant^acome part of the nex^ hypothesis. The ways cKtldren find their 
place Jn the home often relatfe to common culjtyral child rearing 
approaches. Again,' these patterns are only a starting point. 

Eventually, the total response pattern should talje on a "theme" 
that will yellow the interviewer to' predict the fundamental direction 
in succeedi\>g responses. "It should ;fi^ together and oaake sense." ^ 
The goals for behavior should be^nderstood. 



Note: Immediately following this au^1o-tap6 ask thp ^id^mce team 
members to irove ^directly in^^^^ "Parent Consul(t|^iorl Demon^ 
strati on" activity. . - 



/ 
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Activity #16: Parent Consultation-De^fonstration 

PurposI: to 1nvoTye;^guTdance^eam members In an exercise .'th»t #11 foster 
revieW^and' practice (direct or 'vicarious) of t>ie essential 
. el mentis 0(f a parent consultation interview. 



Activit>tj Your leaier w^l explain the dlrectisons for comple^ng^his 
activityij 



0 
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Activity #16: Parent Consul tatlon-Dempnstratlorv (60 mtnutes) 



4. 



The Intent Is to expose' the team metnbersY^o at least one wa^ that « 
parent tonsult^tl on ^t^rvlew s1<f1ls could \be '^fe^rned by educato|fe and. 
others. (Sometimes parent or community volunteers serve well as parent 

consultants and should p6t be overlooked as resoui^ces.) • 

I , ^ ^ ' ' 

Procedtires: v , ^ 

" , L \ 

1. Hand out the "Parent Consultation Summary "\HandoutV20) and the 
'Tamily Relat1wish|p Index.". (Handout #21) (Eacfi team member should 
complete the "FRi" for a child with whom .they are famlTlar. Any ' ; 

j ques t1 on abou t us 1 ng thexFRI" sh^ld be answered here! 

2. With tlje entire duldance team sitting In a circle two volunteers to 
demonsu^fiite a parent qprfsultatl on Interview will be needed. Encourage- 
ment wil l prg b^rt^lyJbe needed - team members should use this as an 
M)pportun1ty^to practice encouragement.. If necessary the leader ma^y 
appoint rolyp pliers for demonstration purposes. .One role player wil> 
^assume thg^rqte-of. pafent, the other the role of parent consultant.: 

3. ObseV*vers and pole pla^yers should before starting the ro^e pi^ay agalp 
spend five minutes reviewing the "Parent interview Outline" (Handout 
#19)' arid the "Parent Consultation Summary" (^an^Iout #20). :^ 

4* ^Observers should use Handouts^^Ji^-iT^ l)v s^^p 3- as %n observational 
guldft, during the demdnstra 

5. |lotes t)r'Role Players and Observers. ^ . 

A. Thejsetting 1s a first meeting tJetweeti the parenTlmci the* ' ^ 
parent consultant* The awsolntment has- beeh^made by tKe school 
secretary. The request wasl'lnl tiated by the parent whod^tad 
that "John Is gettlrjg mora and more difficult toNget to scf^ool. 
He makes 'all klnd^ of excuses about be1r]fa sick ana^del^lng 
,i getting ready until 1t*s too Tate for the btis. . Tm coricerried 

that If you can't make school . more mot1/8tt1ng he's not gjolng to 
get to the senior high next year." f / 

; 'Th6 parent consultation may after preliminaries want to use the 

FRI at'some point In the Interview If It. seems appropriate. 

' C. If at any-- time .an observer would like to exchange jWaces'wIth; 
^ th^ palrent cons'ultant when*'a change of .approach- or dlVe^ctlon Is 
Identified by the observer, please encourage tTils. ^ 



D. Role piny the parent consultation Interview limiting the time to a 
maxlmim of fifteen minutes. , 

y 

♦ 6*. Upon conclusion all team ftembers should do a quick and rougf\ draft of 
the parent consultation using the summary form provided. 

7. After the minutes for writing the surrmarles open the group for dls- . 
cusslon of what was learned from the demonstration. Start first with 
conments from the role players then the observers. 

feedback has two foci J • ^ 

A. the process of the.f parent-consultant Interaction. 

the data generated by thje consultation. 

Hotel* Solicit, particularly the specific observational descriptions of 

well used qtiastloning by the^ consultant. Also review the "feeling- 
tone" of the 1nterv.iew, I.e., the degree of mutual respect, shared 
responsibility, etc." > ^ 

■^^^ » You will want- to be very familiar with both handouts that accompany 
^ this activity. Be prepared to assist team members in understanding 

the relevance of obtaining a total picture of the stiidefjts' behav.ior 
. ^ rather than focusing on the irtmedi,ate situation or presenting 
problem, . . 
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Handout #20 
PARENT CONSULTATION SUMMARY 

• 1 . 



M F Grade 



Child Behavior "^"^^^arent Response 
Slty^lhg Relationships: 



4 



Child Reaction 



Daily Routine: 



Envtronmental /Social Influences 



^Task Resp6ns1 bill ties: 

9 

Family Interaction: .; 



Unique Chaj'acterl sties; 



- Handbqt #21 
FAMILY .RELATIONSHIP INDEX (FRI) 



Mother Date 
Telephone 



Family Name 



Father 



Address ~ 

Children - by age - oldest first ^ 
1 . S ex Age Rati ng_ 



4. 



_Sex Age^ ^Rat1nfl_ 



2. 
3. 



Sex Age ^Rating 5. 



S ex _Age _Ra t1 ng__ 6 . 

•Ratings: 0 - No ProSleni 2 - Moderate Problem 

^ 1 - Minor Problem * 3 - Serious Problem 



J5ex Age Rati ng 

Sex Age Rati ng 



Cannot Rate 



1-2 3 4 5 6 



IJ^ Getting up 

2. Bathroom 

3. Dressing 

4i (X<n Room Care 

5. Breakfast 

. 6, .Getting to 
School 

7. Car Behaviour 

8. Ddmages 
Property 

9. Chorees . 
10. School Work 

» Additional 'proble.ns 

21. ■ 

22. _^ ^ 

23. 
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11. Fighting 

•12. Dinner 

13. Cleanliness 

14. Losing Temper 

15. Teachers 



16. Bedtlnie i 

17. Sleeping 
Kal)1t$ . 

18. Lying 

19. Money 

20. LoneliJl»ss» 



SUMMARY 
2 3 4 5 6 



X 
6 
1 
2 
3 



B«yond th9 pafant 'consultation, parent study groups or family tiwetlngs 
might be utilized dis additional ^ptlonarstrategles In training and Imple- 
mentation within the school. The principles dfscussed earlier, natural 
and logical consequences and child rearing guides, might be reviewed because 
such principles are the ultimate focus of any Intervention with the 
parent - Including consultation.^study group, or meeting. 
\ The following content on' "Parent Study Groups" may be used as a brief 
mini-lecture or may be assigned as reading material. If it Is used. as a 
m1n1<-1ecture, d^ not hand It out to the participants before It Is presented. 
After the presentation, the material may be given to participants for future 
reference at your discretion. 



Parent Stucly Groups ^ ^ 

^ Requests for ai^slstance In Improving interpersonal relations 
frequently come from parents who are frustrated in the attempts tor^ise 
bhildren who are responsible, cooperative and resourceful. Requests 
can frequently be grt^tj^ and addressed fn a study group. Such 
grouping is used with the assumption that the (feterpersonal problem 
grows out of a lack of information rather than illness or some psychic 
phenomenon. The group also assumes that there is considerable 
commonality in interpersonal problems ami that there is simi l4rity\|h 
behav;l»r',paitt»Vns from one family to the next". Droup learning^also 



assumes? that theij^ are re^urces available in. the group, that group 
members help one^nother by sharing the burdens of ignorance and 
^untf^is well as 'sharing ideas of alternate ways of perceiving and 
responding. \ 

' Parents can. use resource books 5ach as Children the Challenge by 
Drelkurs and the lea^ can use theiace§mpany1ng Stud^ Group 
Leaders Manual by Soltz'. Th.e Sol t#4e^er's guide -presents the 
characteristics of a group leader, characteristics of a group, ways 
of getting started, the outlines for the series of sessions and key*' 
questions for each chapter. Other parent study grbups^^dse Raising 
a Responsible Child bf Dinkmeyer and 'McKay which ihcludes a ^l^ad^]^ 
outlin6, or The f^r^(Aical Parey^ , ABC's of Ch^ld iHscipline' by^ 
Corslnj iaind Painter. 

'j 
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However, at this writing the best structured material for stu^y 
grpu|l uie Is Systematl g Training for Effective Parenting (Dinkmeyer 
and McKay* 1976). Patterned after the well recel-ved DUSO kit, the 
'^TER, kit contains a leader's, manual, wall charts for each lesson, ^ 
cassette tapes for ea*ch lesson, and a' parent's handbook (text). The 
nine lessons use the-fundamental Adlerlan principles accompanied by the 
communfmloh processes of Go>dQf»'s Parent Effectiveness ■:Q Pi |1n1ng 
(1969)A , • 



Leader Respojise:, and focus ^ V 

Just ^^aA behavior Is purposeful /the parent ^tuciy group ^ 
leader response statements are goal directed. Leader attending and 
responding are directed at achieving^^roup goals. The leader's 
%r1miry4 task is to create a learning environment so that parents 
^Qa**lldent1fy basic parent-child relationship principles, discuss. 
,tec|y^^ situations, and acquire a 

^ien^e olH-usefuTness* i helping others,. The leader-does not need to 
be consciously aware of the intended outcome for each separate act of 
attending or responding* Nevertheless, the leader should have the ^ 
gpils of the sefsloil In mlnd/tie a«are of "ihe leader's facilitative 
role In a democratic group;i&Dd be* consciously aware of strategies 
that may achieve thk*lfe«|g|ra a;srt:udy group, ^ ^ . / 





A studly group session iMiy begin, without leader Intervention, 

' ' ' - ^. " " ' 
usually In the for^^ qf- casual' converiati on -among members revolving 

around the behavior of children, experiences growing from the home- 

work assignment, or Issues growing out of reading assignments. If 

this occurs, there Is a strong 11kel1ho6ct of two or more conversations 

occurring simultaneously and the leader Reeling guilty about short 

circuiting meaningful dialogue to Initiate a "lesson" that may be * 

less directly to the point. The leader can handle this d11ermia'"by 

announcing "I'm really -Interested In the conversations that are going 

on.' Perhaps we' can all focus on (§roup A) and will pick on (Group B) 

^ateV." If necessary, repeat the essence of content or feeling to 

re1^^^ ate discussion. Some possible repeat statements: 

"You^sound rtally excited about\your success." 

"Yo^l^nd tha't an action could n^ve more than one goal and. It was 

^ kinlQKhard to decide which." 

\ 

The group may not start. spontaneously . As leader you have 
several options for 1 initiative at the beginning of a session. You. - 
may begin wt|h\homeworl^r.w1th the rqadln^asslgnmefit. The h%ne- 
work assignment will teml^to build cpntlnum from* one session to the 
next. It also gives )mem^lk an%p<jctun1tly to repo^ .success which Is 
an encouragllig a^'erlence. An open Tead to the disrcussion of home- ^ 
work might be: • . - ^ / . - . ' 

"What happe'ned when you used fencouragementt" ; 

■ ' . " \ \ ' . 2. '' . 



Th1$ Is ain open ended quest1||| and most any outcome 1s possible. 
The open question w111 stlmulate^^more discussion than a dosed iues* 
t1on» one that c^n be answered with a yeSt^^no or one word explamtlonit 
A dosed question carries with It Implied messages of assumed Incl^a- 
blllty and guHt for a negative respgnse. If the member reports a ; 
negative e)lpe,r1ence the leader can st111 be a winner Jby responding In 

terms of open ended statements of courage. 

' ' • 

"What can we learn from this?" ^r_^ . ; ^ 

The pronoun "we" ^Ignals tha*the leader Is an 'equal In the 
group ancrthe focus of the group Is on learning and mutual helpful ne^s^;; 

\l/ence Is often an effective response. It 'Is necessary to ^ 
allof members time t^ think. GlVen such time, each member will be 
able to Identify something learned from the experience of other 
mejibers. A peiRbd of silence that seems like an eternity to the 
leader with "right" answers Is In reality only about SOiJSsecondsv 
*6roup members can be counted on to fill the void of si lence. And.^ ' 
their thoughtfulness will produce more leern^g than a dozen "right" 
answers • . ; ' \ ^ 

Gpncreteness, or using Incidents of tfeha^ior to Illustrate a 
teaching point 1s ^lesfrable, e*Fd lllii^trattve situations are helpful. 
Situations ^from thie leader's family may be used in the^lnitial stage 



as self dUt^esure and modeling but^tnay bfecoil counter productive as ^ 

■4. . 



the gjpoup progresses. ' In -the later lessons m^ers will want the 
opportunity to receive help with personally relevant situations. 

The leader may wish to build comfort or excTtement In the group. 
Comfort will -usually be sought 'during t|ie formation stages of a group 

or with members who are particularly discouragedi ^Several sti^ategles 

- - . ■ "» 

build comfort. Suppose that a mernber'sfltys, "Well, I tried to use 
encouragement but I'm afraid I didn't get vary .far. i tried .to Involve 
Mark In the Saturday chores but he Just wouldn't cooperate so I dfdn^. 
^have anything to encourage.". * S 

The Repeat :. "You tried to use er>coi«:agement but had a'^hard time 
finding the starting place." A repeat rlets member^ know theySare 
heard, gives them a chance to hear themselves, 'and gUes an 
opportunity for correction If tite leader has perceived Incorrectly. 

Pairing : If another mem^ has previously reported a similar 
situation i "Your experience was similar to ." or "Both you 

and ■ had trouble finding something to encourage." 

Misery does not love company but people do. .y, , . , ^ 

Respond to Content : The "repeat" above is a content response 

♦ *■*(.'' 

t - ^ ' 

because It paraphrases ^hat happened. This is more comforting th^ 
a response to^ee-liS| which v^ll ] be i-nustrated later. 
, Expand :. • G»1ven an opportuntty rmost people '^i;] 1 gladly telfyoLi 
about thejVol^ratlolwnd' t|i the proces) ill^y/lhe si tuati on_^. ^'£pn > 
you^TNyi Isor^about your'sUlirday !iiorj«ang?''^ "What Q|id"^ou try-.to ' 



' If , , ^ ^ 



The member senses a genuine Interest and the desire of others to 
be helpful.^ The leader may w1sh-to buHd excitement either with the 
member or t|ie^t1 re group. The same situation presents the opportunity. 

Action Response ; Once a basic relatlonshigi, exists between the 
leader and the- group «s well as among group members, the le^er may 
make action responses. The basic relationship means that a supportive 
atmosphere exists arid the response will not be perceived as critlclsnr 
or a put down. • 
'"What would you like to do about it?" "You've decided you're not 
going to put yourself in the same situation agatn." ^ 

Feeling Response : Like action responses, feeling responses are 
more personal. To identify the fueling, think first in gross terms of 
pain and pleasure and then narrpw to the more specific feeling. "You • 
were really pretty discouraged at not being able to get something going." 
"Were you annoyed?" Again, a wrong guess ^nables'-you to Improve your 

mark. , _ ^ , 

- Ask for an Explanation : "By comparison --why questions are piore 
exciting. than what, when or where questions. Why questions demand an. 

explanation. "Why c6uldfi't yotffind one good thing that 

was do.ing Saturday?" "Why did you wait until Saturday to try the 

. . . ' ' 

encouragement?" ■ . 

Compire the -feeling toney.^enerated by the above questions- with 
' tHfe ijTore cpmforting "When-did you start *on Saturday?" "Where were . 



you when you tried to use encoiiragei^ient?" *'Who was presi^nt?". In 

4 

general » '•why":^aest1ons^are {probably to be avoided^ by the discussion 
group le*aten^^J>at- on occasion they will fit In with your goals. 
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Activity #17:" Parent study Group Feasibility 

■ '■ • . . • ^ ■ 

.4 ' 

-Purpose: to provide participants with an opportunity to determine the 

feasibility of parent study groups In their specific situations. 



Activity: ^ 

4 Working Individually, answer the following questions: 
1* Are parent-study groups feasible In your school? 



2. Who might be responsible for such a service? 



3. What skills are required to run such a group? 



I 

4. Whatls the first step In Initiating such a »roup? 



What obstacles tlo you forsee for such a group? 




■ THE FAMILY MEETING^ 

in order provl-de an opportunity for truly democratic relatlon- 
sM'ps to bfr develoR^ed 1n the family H Is^deslrable to incorporate the 
„ family meeting. When children have a voice in falSly affairs it 
promotes responsible behavior; ani^elf discipline. Parents and 
children should participate in a decision making process that will 

Oj, • . . ^ ■ • . 

yield decisions that will effect each^ndiv-i-dual family member's life. 
Therefore f ami ly members will need: 

■ ' 4 

1. The tip atjd opportunity to communicate your ideas. . 



2. Feedback and^eactions from the members of the family. 

3. The commitment to Invest time ^n -t?5ninuni eating and processing 



feedback on a reguUr basis. , 

V ■ ' ■ 

"H**^ The willingness to take individual^ responsit'il 11 ty for deidsons 

agreed upon/ 
Prerequisite: An- Equality Perspective 

— 1 ' 7"^ 

Perhaps the .Idea that each member in the family 1s equal to all 
Others will make more sense If we consider exactly what we mean by 
equdllty, ^ Whei> we were "taking mathematics we a*Hl learned that two 
plus two equals four. "ej^Clal" in this sense^ meant "thi^ sam^' as." , \^ 
' However, in interpersonal relationships, no one ]JBrson' is ever "the | 

W - \ /. ■ . , r 

•same-'as" another. Eaffh has his/her own talents, capacities, concepts 



and approaches. Uha-t each and every Individual does have. lni common 1? 

"",';■ ■ ■•'?<>"• . • / ■• • " ■ . ■ 

the right to choose , the right to decide ^ ■ This js the basis for ' ,^ 

equal 1 ty . . 

> • ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ~ ' . .» 

Respect for#th Is right to choose what one will da, this r1gf)t to' 

decide for oneself , must be the ^foundation for family greeting. This 
means that eachtperson res'pectS the right of others to chobSe and at 
the same time re^oects his/her own right, to decide. ' It means that no 
one has the right J|p decide for another what she/he will do, nor has 
ihe/he the obligation to accept Imp^ Ion of another's decl'Sflbn. 

Unfortunately, parents not; ski lied Irt thinking In terms of .: 
equality mistise. the family meeting as a new iilfcn|^ fo^l^cturio^.a- 
.cap^^vfr audience or for Imposing: tijeir desires upon the children, . It 
becomes a hew giranffck for controlling or sejtting rules. . 

Productive family meetings must be motivated fcy the desire to 
■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ - - . 

improve relationships, share responsibnities , and trul^ enjoy ^each 

■ other .as members of a family (Dinkmeyer and McKay, 1973J . ' Pos1t'i\^e ^ 

feelings as wel 1 as negati ve concerns should be expressed. This \ix& 

unique settfng^.for listening andl|derstand1r1% what otf^n members -of " 

the family are doing/n their day by day lives. As. eaxrPirjnember Ts';,^ 

\l-lai^9d to 'relate to\aA^to pic, they i-h^ave a unique opport^^nity ,'t§ . 

explore- and clarify their personal values. - 
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^be^etbpmental Corract'lve Goals % r. ' . ; ' • 

The ^nr1 m4r)f purfTose f Qr ^s1 ng. fimi ly meet1 ngs^ 1 s. to^.f ac tl 1 tate 
\^ ^ \. ■ • , i ■ - 

positive ^ajjrtly jlnteradtton and promote 1nd1y,lxJ«al mejfiben growth. 

Stu<(y gfoups th^t teach "effective pareptljig" jrtnis often "Include .the 

• ■ ' 

family meeting as^one component of thelir program'. The Systematic, 

/ ' , ■ - • 1 . - • ■ " ■ 

Training for Effective Parenting (Dliikmeyef and J^lcKay, 197ft) [jrogram • 

Includes this vehicle 1n lesson 8 .(Chapter 8.' Parent'C Handbook ) . 

/ The family meeting can al|^9' serve as a teclinlque to*help families., 

especially one member of a faml^y^ d§,al with sSme. disturbing aspect ^ 

of their lives. The family meeting can serve as an organizer for 

corrective action being .undertaken. A "t»<eatment'pl?in" In progress can 

f be monitored through the family meeting procedure. Often the family 

meeting Is part of a treatment plan that needs a problem solving 

. and/or a communications process'. Behavior modification contracts can 

be negotiated, Implemented, and monitored via the family meeting. 

The openness and mutual respect fostered in the family meeting 

allows even behavioral contracts to be more effective. 

Initiating family meetings may not be easy for some families. 

Previous family stances by one or more members may interfere with the 

process. In some instances a consultant will be necessary to model 

appropriate role behavior for one or more membeirs, structure the 

events to insure step by step success, and hold post meeting 

counseling sessions to process the family members' feelings about 

their experience. 
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Handout #22 



THE FAMILY MEETING 



1. Th« family meeting Is a regularly ^ 
schtdtiled gathering of all members of 
the family. Its pui^ose 1s to dis- 
cuss Ideas, values, and complaints and 
to plan family work and^^pla^y. 

2. ^ The family meeting provides oppor- 

tunities for: . 

a. Being heard. 

b. Expressing positive feelings about 
:one anotlwr and glvjjig encourage- 
ment. 

c. Distributing chores fairly among, 
members. 

d. Expressing concerns, feelings, 
and complaints. 

/ e. Settling conflicts and dealing 

with recurrlna Issues. 
■ f. Planning family recreation. 

3. Rotate chairperson and secretary. 

4.. Parents should model the connunl cation 
skills of reflective listening, 1- 
messages, and problem- solving so the 
children can learn more effective W^ys 
to coimunlcate. i . ' 

5. When progress Is blodked, pinpoint the 
real Issues (such as a member's desire 
. for winning power, control, or special 
privilege). Do not be sidetracked by 
side Issues such as a chore or specific 
event. 



6. take time to recognize the good 
things happening In the family. 
Encourage each other. 

7. . Plan the amount of time you will 
^meet, and stey without t^ose 

limits. 

'8. All members participate as/equaU. 

9. The family meeting' J s not a "grl^e" 
session, but a resource for^olvlng 
problems. 

At 

10. Focus on what thejjcoup can, do 
rather than xtfMlliat eny eipe member 

X should do. / 2- 

11. The goal of the family meeting Is 
communication and agreement, 

T2. 'Follow through on agreements. 

\3. Try to see and understand each 
other; s points of view. 

14. At each_ meeting: 

a. Read -minutes reporting topics 
and decisions covered at the 
previous meeting. . 

b. " Discuss unresolved Issues 

and/or decisions which may need 

to be changed, 
q. Bring up new business and plan 

family fun. 
d. Summarize points considered and 

clarify conmltment. 



Dinkmeyer, D. and McKay, G. D. Parent's handbook: Syst ematic training f(^r 
effective parenting . Circle Pines, Minnesota: /GneHcan Guidance , 



Service, Inc., 197i 



Hhndout^ #22 



Guidelines .for Family Meetings ' 

1. Meet at a reguUrly scheduled tj me. 



2. Treat all members, as ed)Uft1s. Let 
eve ryone ije heard . 

3. iJse reflective listening -and "l- - 
messages to encourage members to 
express tfielr feelings and belief? 

; ^ clearly. \ 

4. Ptnpo1i»t the- real Issues. Avoid 
being sidetracVed by ot^er Issues. 



5. Encourage members by recognizing the 
'good things happening In the family. 

6. .Remertlber to plan for family fun and 
recreation. 

7. Agree upon the length of the meeting 
and hold to the limits established. 



Pitfalls to Avoid 

Ir Meeting only to handle crises; 
skipping meetings; changing 
meeting times. ^ , 

• « 

2, Qpmlnating by members who believe 
they have more rights. 

3. Falling to listen and to 
encourage each other. 



8. Record plans and decisions made, 
the record as a reminder. 



Post 



4. Dealing with symptoms (such as 
bickering and quarreling) Instead 
of the purposes of the behavior. 

5. Focusing on complaints .and 
criticisms. 

6. Limiting the meetings to job 
distribution and discipline. 

7. Ignoring established time limits. 



8. Failing to put agreements int^ 
action. 



DlT>kiri8yer, D-. and McKay, G. D. Parent's handbook: Systematic training for 
effective pare nting. Circle P'"^s , Minnesota: Ameri can i dance 
Service, Inc. , 1976. f ' . • 
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Act 1 v1 ty #1 8 : Family Meet1 hg"Feas>fi fR ty 



Purpose: to provide' participants with an opportunity to determine 

/ / • 

Iblllt/of family meeting In their specific situations, 




Working Individually, answer the following questions: 
1. Would family meetings aid some student of yours? 



/ 



2. What skills Would you need to acquire or Improve to facilitate such 
meetings? ! 



3. What Is the first step for Initiating such a meeting? 



4. What obstacles do you forsee to such a meeting? 



13 



Activity i.18: Faiiilly MMtIng Fuslblll^ (30 minutes) 

Afttr til mtrabtrs havt completed thtie questions* lead a brief 
discussion Integrating various participant responses to these Issues 




, \ / . ■ . 

Activity *#19: Adag«' Cards - Parent/Child Relationships 

' / ' 

Purpose: to review and evaluate the knowledge and application skills 
acquired by participants.' 

Activity: » 

V ■ 

1. Form one large circle. 

2. Your leadSer will distrib^jte adage cards to you and will provide further 
instructions. . 



) 
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Activity 119: Adaft Cards - Parent/Child Rtlationships 

I 

Tht purpo«« of the activity is to review and evaluate the knowledge 
and application skills acquired In thiTs section. 

1. Form large circle with total group. Distribute Adage Cards to total 
group. 

2. Each member explains the meaning behind the adage statement. 

3. Group members my suggest additional meanings that the adage has. for 
them. Remind team members to utilize the encouragement process when 



responding to each other during the exercise. 
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' ■ " : 

ADAGE CARDS: SOCIAL EQUALITY ^ 
IttJABES m FOSTERING SOCIAL EQttAHTY 

Perf«ct1on UnpHes • frailty which; does not fit Into life, and allows no room for 
llfi's jjnfoldlng. ^ 

Only when we stop figljfing In life, do we let our potentials unfold. 

' We become free If we trust ourselves. 

- ^ .■ ' ■ • • ^ • . ' ■ 

We make our experiences according to our goals In. life. 

* 

In an autocratic society the deed and the dcjer are Identical; In. a democratic 
society we must distinguish between the deed^n^ the doer. 

Over-concern with responsibility Is evading the real responsibility. 

We can only be "objective" If we fool ourselves becaus^our personal bias makes' 
us look at things as we want to see them. 

Our emotions ^ the steam which we give ourselves In order to propel us In the 
dlrectlonSwe want to move. 

* i- 

Emotions are our tools with which We are^ble to follow our personal convictions. 

Man is not a slave of emotion. He creates them for his pruposes. 

Love Is wonderful<but It Is nt^t enough. ^6ve with respect Is the optimum. 

Fe^r is a misjudgment doubting our ability that w^ can handle » situation. i 

Fear does not avoid danger but Invites It. 

Tension Is the anxiety about one's place In life. 

Logic Is a prostitute. You use It as It suits you. Logic Is not related to truth. < 

No habit Is maintained If It loses' Its purpose, v • 

Security comes/from a feeling of being worthwhile. , t 

Mistakes mean defiance In an autocratic cultMfe. i 

We are concerned with the lower. and higher status^ In. society through making mistakes 
making fewer mistakes makes us. higher, making more mistakes makes us lower. 

If you are afraid of making mistakes, ypu w-111 have no spontaneity.,. 

j Social interest means a feeling of union or cormunlon. - .:" 
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Feelings of Inferiority are stimulation for all men/women. 



5 



M« htvar coiiip«nsatt, but wf oytr-coinp«ns«ta. ^ 

Aiibltlon If -Ofttn In dlrpgt rtUtlon to the dtpth of th«' Inferiority feeling. 

"I hm no •i*1t1on4 meins^I don't en^oy doing It." ' ^ 

We can from our mistakes only If we are not afraid to make ni*h takes. 

It Is never you who Is doing something tq the other, but^you tfrtrik ft Is always 
the ott^r one who makes ypu do tt to him. J 

, No perfson can^ve the Impression oV being Ice- Ttioking unlasrs that person knc^s 
^ ' she/he Is. . I' > 

ilf you feel Inferior you push^ Someone else down. 



Ue can have hannohy\only among equals. - 
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THE LAST WORD ' 
You have now completed a training packagevdesigned to Improve your 

. J . ^ ' ' - • ' ' . ^ U ' ^ 

abmtl^Ssto facilitate ef,fect1ve student relittng skills at school 
'and In the home. We 'tru>t that you have benefitted from this staff v / 
development experience. You may wish to consult the resource 11st 
and the bllillography at^the end of^thls module for^ further Information 
' and help 1n thls^ area.< i / 

According to our recent', comprehensive nj^eds^ assessment study, 
. students ^desl re to be more effective In relating with significant ^ 
o^thers In tnei^r dally lives.- hope that we havi^^ challenged you and 
htflped you to consider some techniques and strategies for facilitating 
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their efforts to b6come more- effective. 
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^ SUGGESTED RESOWCK ' " , 

^Th« f^oll owing book^ are highly reconjmended for read 1n^^ persons 
wishing to do dur'ther research 1ji^ the area of ""Relating With Significant- 
'fehers.V - . • ^ " . 



Drtlkurs. R/ CMIdren; The challenge . New York: Hawthorn Books. 1964. 



Dreikurs. R. Maintaining sanftlr In.the class 
Row. Publishers. 19/1. \' 



room. New York: Harper- and 



■ - N 



Dreikurs. R. Psychology In' the classroom . New York: Harper and Row. 
Publishers. 1968. ~ ' . . ' 



' Fortfurfher resource materials i refer to the bibliography Included 
' In this package. " ' 
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